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THE EARLY HOMES OF THE PURITANS. 



[A paper read, March 6, 1807, before the Local History Class of the 

Essex Institute.] 

BT THOMAS FRANKLIN WATERS. 



THE HOTJ8E8. 

Peculiar pathos attaches to the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth, when winter was already abroad, their 
hasty building of their humble homes, and the prolonged 
suffering from cold, scant food, and sickness until summer 
came. But the settlement of the towns of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, Salem, Ipswich, and the rest, presents 
no such pitiful picture. To these points came an orderly 
migration of gentle folk and artisans, direct from their 
comfortable English homes, with much of their belong- 
ings, no doubt. The arrival of the ships that bore them 
was timed so well that they came upon our coast when 
the air was sweet with flowers and the fragrance of the 
wild strawberries. The long days of summer afforded 
them opportunity for building comfortable homes, and 
settling themselves into their new life, before the ordeal 
of winter came. In our thoughtlessness we banish hard- 
ship and suffering from the annals of this fortunate 
colony. 

We are encouraged in this rosy dream of the first days 
by the reputed antiquity of many houses still remaining, 
wearing an air of comfort still, with their low, broad 
roofs, their huge chimney-stacks, suggestive of generous 

(8) 



4 THE EARLY HOMES OF THE PURITANS. 

fire-places within, their small windows, planned to admit 
a sufficiency of light and a modicum of cold, and their 
ample size. These ancient mansions, we are told, date 
from the very earliest years of the settlement, perchance 
even from the year of the founding of the town, and 
accepting the date with confiding credulity, straightway 
we build many similar edifices in our imagination, and 
house the daring pioneers very luxuriously. 

The striking incongruity of such mansions as these, and 
the rough pioneer life in the unbroken wilderness, should 
be enough to make us skeptical. Any careful study of 
the historic data will effectually disprove the truth of this 
claim of age. No less than five ancient dwellings iu old 
Ipswich have been declared by many to date from 1633 
or 1634. I have made diligent research in our Town 
Records and at the Registry of Deeds and Wills, and have 
come to the conclusion that two of them were built about 
1700, the third about 1670-1680, and in the case of the 
two others the disproval of the reputed ownership re- 
moves the presumption of an antiquity which is not sug- 
gested by their architecture. 

We shall make much nearer approach to the truth in 
our ideal, we may presume, if we remember always that 
our forefathers were invading a wilderness, and that of 
necessity their first houses were small, rude, and quickly 
built, so that they might give their first summer chiefly to 
clearing the land of forest, and raising some crop to fur- 
nish their food for the long, cold winter. 

Edward Johnson, in his "Wonder Working Provi- 
dence," portrays the experiences that he had known 
personally, incident to these settlements. " After they have 
found out a place of aboad," he writes, "they burrow 
themselves in the earth for their first shelter, under some 
hill side, casting the earth aloft upon timber ; they make 
a smoaky fire against the earth at the highest side, and 
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thus those poor servant* of Christ provide shelter for 
themselves, their wives and little ones, keeping off the 
short showers from their lodgings, but the long rains pen- 
etrate through to their grate disturbance in the night sea- 
son, yet in these poor wigwams they sing Psalms, pray, 
and praise their God, till they can provide them homes, 
which ordinarily was not wont to be with mauy till the 
Earth, by the Lord's blessing, brought forth bread to feed 
them, their wives and little ones." 

Such a tale of woe may seem incredible to us. . The 
skilled woodsman can build a summer camp impervious to 
rain, and full of comfort, in a few hours, with no other 
tool than his axe. I have a pleasant acquaintance with a 
Kangeley guide of long experience, who always amazes me 
with stories of the facility with which a warm and com- 
fortable camp can be fashioned in the deep snow in the 
thick forests, when the cold is intense, and of the palatial 
comfort of the log-camp, chinked with moss, covered 
deeply with snow and warmed with a roaring fire. 

But these Ancient Puritans were not woodsmen. They 
were gentlemen in part, and weavers, tailors, blacksmiths, 
coopers, brtckmakers, carpenters and farmers. What 
knew they of the cunning art of woodcraft? So, I trow, 
that not only their dug-out in the hill-side, but often 
their humble cabin, was not sufficient for comfortable 
warmth. Such was the experience of the Deputy Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dudley, who wrote from Cambridge in 
1630. "I thought fit to commit to memory our present 
condition, and what hath befallen us since our arrival 
here, which I will do shortly, after my usual manner, 
and must do rudely, having yet no table, nor other room 
to writo in than by the fireside, upon my knoo, in this 
sharp winter, to which my family must have leave to re- 
sort though they break good manners, and make me mauy 
times forget what I would say, and say what I would not." 
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If there was such scant comfort in the homes of their 
gentry! what was the lot of the poorest? Bough, simple 
houses, they must have been. There were no mills to 
saw their lumber. Every board was sawed by the tedious 
toil of two sawyers, one working in a saw pit. Every 
joist was hewed four square with the axe, every nail, bolt, 
hinge and latch, was hammered out by the blacksmith on 
his anvil. Brick chimneys and shingled roofs were rare. 

Our surmise as to the style of their dwelling is con- 
firmed by indubitable record. Matthew Whipple lived 
on the corner of the present County and Summer streets, 
in Ipswich, near Miss Sarah Caldwell's present residence. 
In the inventory of his estate made in 1645, his dwelling 
house, barn and four acres of land, were appraised at 
£36, and six bullocks were valued at the same figure. 
His executors sold the dwelling with an acre of ground 
on the corner, in 1648, to Robert Whitman for £5. 
Whitman sold this property, and another house and lot, to 
William Duglass, cooper, for £22, in 1652. John Anni- 
ball, or Annable, bought the dwelling, barn, and two 
acres of land, on the eastern corner of Market and Sum- 
mer streets, then called Annable's Lane, for £39, in 1647. 
Joseph Morse was a man of wealth and social standing. 
His inventory in 1646 mentions a house, land, etc., valued 
at £9, and another old house with barn and eight acres of 
land valued at £8, 10s. and one cow and a heifer, esti- 
mated at £6, 10s. Thomas Firman was a leading citizen. 
His house was appraised in the inventory at £15, and the 
house he had bought of John Proctor, with three acres of 
land, was estimated to be worth £18, 10s. Proctor's house 
was near the lower falls on County street, and his land in- 
cluded the estate now owned by Mr. Warren Boy n ton, 
Mr. Samuel N. Baker and others. Few deeds of sale or 
inventories mention houses of any considerable value in 
these earlier years. 
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Richard Scofield sold a house and two acres of land to 
Robert Roberts, in 1643, for £11, 17s. In 1649 John 
West sold John Woodman, lor £13, a house and an acre 
of land, and another half acre near the Meeting House. 
Robert Whitman sold John Woodman a house near the 
Meeting House, for £7. In 1652, Richard Scofield, 
leather dresser, sold Moses Pengry, yeoman, a house and 
laud, for £17, and Solomon Martin sold Thomas Lovell, 
currier, a house and lot near the present " Dodge's Corner," 
for £16. Barely in these opening years, the appraised 
value of an estate mounted to £100. In 1646, this was 
the valuation of John Shatswell's. It included a " house, 
homestead, barn, cow house, orchard, yard, etc." Six 
oxen were appraised at £36, and five cows at £25, 0s. 
The average price received from the actual sale of houses 
was less than £25. Mr. John Whittingham had a house 
on High street containing kitchen and parlor, and cham- 
bers over the kitchen and parlor, sumptuously furnished, 
as the inventory records in 1648, and valued with the barn, 
cow house and forty-four acres of land, at £100. 

The established value of a bullock seems to have been 
£6, and cows were appraised at about £5. A day's work 
of a team in drawing timber for the watch house, in 1645, 
was reckoned at 8 shillings, and in 1646, the inventory of 
the estate of Joseph Morse reveals the market prices of 
various commodities. 

20 bushels of Indian corn were rated at £2, 10s. 
i bushel of hemp seede, ... 2 
6 smaU cheeses, 2 

20 lbs. batter, .10 

These prices fix the purchasing power of money at that 
period and make it certain that houses, that were quoted 
at £25 and less, were very simple and primitive. 

Often, we may presume, they were log-houses. 
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Governor Winlhrop records that Mr. Oldham had a small 
house near the wear at Watertown, made all of clap- 
boards. In his diary, under date of 1646, he mentions a 
" dreadful tempest at N. E. with wind and rain, in which 
the lady Moody e her house at Salem, being but one story 
in height, and a flat roof with a brick chimney in the 
midst, had the roof taken off in two parts (with the top 
of the chimney) and carried six or seven rods off." 

Thatch was the common roof covering, and the chim- 
neys were built of wood, well covered or "daubed," as 
the phrase was, with clay. Governor Winthrop mentions 
that Mr. Sharp's house in Boston took fire, in 1630 " (the 
splinters being not clayed at the top) and taking the 
thatch, burnt it down." Governor Dudley's account of 
the fire speaks of this and Colborn's house " as good and 
well furnished as mo9t in the plantation." 

Better houses began to be built at an early period. 
Winthrop records a violent S. S. E. storm on March 16, 
1638. "It overthrew some new strong houses, but the 
Lord miraculously preserved old weak cottages." 

Thomas Lechford, in his Note Book, preserves an inter- 
esting contract, made by John Davys, joiner, to build a 
house for William Rix, in 1640 ; it was to be "16 foot 
long and 14 feet wide, w'th a chamber floare finish't, sum- 
mer and joysts, a cellar floare with joysts finish't, the 
roofe and walls clapboarded on the out syde, the chimney 
framed without daubing, to be done with hewan timber." 
The price was to be £21. 

Houses of this dimension were common, as late as 
1665. In that year such inroads had been made upon the 
oaks and other valuable trees, that the Town of Ipswich 
ordered the Selectmen to issue a permit before a tree 
could be cut. The certificates issued possess a curious 
interest. 
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Edmund Bridges was allowed timber " to make up his 
cellar," in 1667. In 1670, Joseph Goodhue received 
permit for a house 18 feet square, and Ephraim Fellows 
for a house 16 feet square. Iu 1671, Thomas Bur nam's 
new house was 20 feet square, that of Obadiah Bridges 
18 feet square, and Deacon Goodhue built one 16 feet 
square. In 1657, Alexander Knight, a helpless pauper, 
was provided with a house at the Town's expense, and 
the vote provided that it should be 16 feet long, 12 
feet wide, 7 or 8 feet stud, with thatched roof, for which 
£6 was appropriated. 

People of quality erected comfortable houses, no doubt, 
at a very early period. In 1638, Deputy Governor 
Symonds purchased the Argil la farm now owned by the 
heirs of the late Thomas Brown, and straightway planned 
the house, which was erected at once on the site still to be 
traced, not far from the present farm house. Such interest 
attaches to the explicit directions he gave Mr. Winthrop 
in a letter which remains to us, that I cannot forbear 
transcribing his exact words. 

"I am indifferent whether it be 80 foote or 85 foote longe; 16 or 
18 foote broade. I would have wood chimnyes at each end, the 
frames of the chimnyes to be stronger than ordinary, to beare good 
heavy load of clay for security against Are. Tou may let the chim- 
nyes be all the breadth of the howse if you thlnkegood; the 2 lower 
dores to be in the middle of the howse, one opposite to the other. 
Be sure that all the dore wales in every place be soe high that any 
man may goe vpright vnder. The staicrs I think had best be placed 
close by the dore. It makes noe great matter though there be noe 
particion upon the first flore; if there be, make one biger then the 
other. For windowes let them not be over large in any rooms and as 
few as conveniently may be ; let all have current shutting draw win- 
dows, haveing respect both to present & future vse. I think to 
make it a girt house will make it more chargeable then neede ; how- 
ever, the side bearers for the second story being to be loaden with 
come etc. must not be pinned on, but rather eyther lett in to the 
studds or borne vp with false studds and soe tenented in at the ends. 
I leave it to you and the carpenters. In this story over the first, I 
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would have a partlclon, whether in the mlddest or over the particion 
under, I leave It. 

In the garrett noe particion, but let there be one or two lucomo 
[Lutheran?] windows, if two, both on one side. I desire to have 
the sparrs reach downe pretty deep at the eves to preserve the walls 
the better from the wether. I would have it sellered all over and 
soe the frame of the howse accordingly from the bottom. 1 would 
have the howse stronge in timber, though plaine & well brased. I 
would have it covered with very good oake-hart inch board for the 
present, to be tacked on onely for the present, as you tould me. Let 
the frame begin from the bottom of the cellar & soe in the ordinary 
way vpright, for I can hereafter (to save the timber within grounde) 
run up a thin brick worke without. I think it best to have the wails 
without to be all clap boarded besides the clay walls." 

• 

This stoutly built two-storied house, with its enormous 
fireplaces, as wide as the rooms, and its projecting eaves, 
must have been both picturesque and comfortable, though 
the interior arrangement was very simple. We can 
hardly believe that houses of this size and style were 
common at this period, though Rev. Nathaniel Rogers's 
manse, facing the South Green, had two full stories, and 
so had Mr. Whittingham's on High street. For tlie most 
part, those old Ipswich houses were small and rough in 
outward appearance, and the best and stateliest, innocent 
of paint, with small windows and diamond-shaped panes 
of glass, daubed with clay instead of plaster, were far 
removed from the most ancient style, with which we are 
familiar. 

Here is a contract for the building of a pretty comfort- 
able parsonage-house, in Beverly, "for the use of the 
ministrie on Cap An Side," as the record says, and the 
date of it is the 23 : of March, 1656-1657. 

The psents witnesseth a bargain maid betweene John norman of 
manchester the one partie : & Tho Lothrop & James patch the other 
ptyes for & in consideration of an house: that is to say. John 
norman is to build an house for them : which is to be thirtie eyght 
f oote longe : 17 : f oote wide & a leuen foote studd, with three chimnies 
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towe below & one in the chamber he is also to finde boards & clap- 
boards for the finishing the same with a single couering with a porch 
of eight foote square & Jotted oner one foote ech way to lap the 
floores booth below & a bone & one garret chamber : & to make doores 
and windows : f onre below and f onre abone & one in the stodie the 
said John is to make the stoaires & to drawe the clapboards & shoot 
their edges: & also to smooth the boards of one of the chamber 
flowres & he Is to bring up tlio frame to the bnrrc or the ferry att his 
owne charge. 

& the said John norman is to haue for his worke f ourtie flue pounds : 
to be paid in corne & catteil the one halfe att or before the house be 
raised & the other halve the next wheate haruist. 

in witnesse heare of we haue sett down our hands, 
witnesse John norman 

Tho: Lothropp. 



A 8TTJDY OP INTERIOR8. 

Within, these homes were for the most part very plain 
and simple. Governor Dudley's house in Cambridge 
was reputed to be over-elegant, so that Governor Win- 
throp wrote him : " He did not well to bestow such cost 
about wainscotting and adorning his house, in the begin- 
ing of a plantation, both in regard to the expense and 
the example. " But Dudley was able to reply, that "it 
was for the warmth of his house, and the charge was 
but little, being but clap-boards, nailed to the wall in the 
form of wainscot. " The common finish of the rooms of 
houses of the better sort was a coating of clay, over the 
frame timbers and the bricks which filled the spaces be- 
tween the studs. The ceilings were frequently, if not 
universally, left unfinished, and the rough, unpainted 
beams and floor joists, and the flooring of the room 
above, blackened with the smoke and grimy with dust, 
were a sombre contrast to the white ceilings of tho 
modern home. The living room of the ancient house of 
the Whipples, probably the oldest in our town, was not 
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lathed and plastered overhead until the boyhood of the 
present owner, yet the finely panelled wood-work of the 
side walls attests the excellence of the interior in its day. 
Paint and paper were unknown. Even whitewash was 
an invention of far later times. 

Nevertheless, I incline to believe that if we could turn 
back the wheels of time and enter an early Ipswich 
home, we should find that it was not only habitable, but 
comfortable, and the furnishings much beyond our antic- 
ipation. For these yeomen and carpenters and weavers 
very likely had transported some of their furniture across 
the sea, and they reproduced here in the wilderness the 
living rooms of their old English homes. 

Happily our curiosity may be gratified in very l«rge 
degree by the numerous inventories that remain, and we 
may in imagination undertake a tour of calls in the old 
town, and see for ourselves what those houses contained. 
There were but two rooms on the main floor, the " hall " 
and the parlor, and entrance to them was made from 
the entry in the middle of the house. The " hall " of the 
old Puritan house, was the " kitchen " of a little later 
times. Indeed, these two words are used of the same 
apartment from the earliest record. It was the living 
room, the room where they cooked and ate and wrought 
and sat ; in one home at least, that of Joseph Morse, a 
well-to-do settler, the room where his bed was set up, 
wherein he died in 1646. 

The chief object in this family room was over tho fire- 
place, with its broad and generous hearth and chimney, 
ample enough to allow boys bent on mischief to drop a 
live calf from the roof, as they did one night, into poor 
old Mark Quilter's kitchen. As brick chimneys were not 
the rule at first, safety could be secured only by building 
their wooden chimneys, daubed with clay, abnormally 
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large. No wonder the worthy folk who wrote those inven- 
tories invariably began with the fireplace and its appur- 
tenances. Piled high with logs, roaring and snapping, 
it sent forth most comfortable heat, and cast a warm 
glow over the plainest interior, and beautified the hum- 
blest home. " Here is good living for those that love 
good fires," Pastor Higginson wrote. Bare walls, rough, 
unfinished ceilings, floors without carpets or rugs, all took 
on an humble grace ; privation and loneliness and home- 
sickness could be forgotten, in the rich glow of tho even- 
ing firelight. 

Several pairs of andirons or cobirons were frequently 
used to support logs of different lengths. In one hall, at 
least, two pair of cobirons, and a third pair ornamented 
with brasses are mentioned. Within easy reach, were the 
bellows and tongs, the fire-pan for carrying hot coals, the 
"fire-fork" and "fire-iron, " for use about the hearth, we 
presume. 

Over the fire hung the trammel or coltrell, as it is 
called in one inventory, pot hooks, from the wooden or 
iron bar within the chimney that was supplanted by tho 
crane in later times, and pots and kettles of copper, brass 
or iron, and of sizes, various. Some of these kettles must 
have been of prodigious "size. Matthew Whipple had 
three brass pots that weighed sixty-eight pounds, and a 
copper that weighed forty pounds. The rich John Whit- 
tingham's kitchen, in his High street home, boasted a 
copper that was worth £3 10s, and Mr. Nelson of Rowley 
had w a great copper " that was inventoried at £10 sterling. 
The family washing, soap-making, candle-dipping and 
daily cookery, no doubt, required them all. 

A copper baking-pan, a great brass pan, spits for roasts, 
iron dripping pans to catch the juices, gridirons and fry- 
ing-pans, an iron peele or shovel for the brick oven, a 
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trivet (a three-legged support for hot pans or pots, or 
irons), and the indispensable warming-pan, were common 
appendages of this central orb. 

Lesser articles — skimmers, skillets and ladles, chafing 
dishes and posnets, smoothing irons and box irons that 
were heated from within, and sieves covered with hair- 
cloth or tiffany, were found as well. Upon the open 
shelves- stood the rows of pewter plates or platters, and 
latten or brass ware, all bright and shining in the fire 
light, and upon nails, 

" The porringers that in a row 
Hnng high and made a glittering show." 

Trenchers and trays and platters of wood wore still com- 
mon; "juggs" and leather bottles found place Pewter 
salts, pots, bottles, spoons, cups and flagons, candlesticks 
of pewter or iron, spoons of silver or " alchimie," an alloy 
of brass, were common. 

The dresser or cupboard or shelf bore the books that 
were found in almost every family : " the great Bible" and 
smaller Bibles, the Psalm book, some sad volumes of 
Doctor Preston's or Mr. Dike's or Doctor Bifield's theo- 
logical writings, the "physike book" in one instance, and 
the silver bowl, or other cherished remnant of former 
luxury. 

For furniture, there were tables and frames on which 
boards were laid and removed, forms or long settees, 
stools and cushions, but only a chair or two, for chairs 
were luxuries then. 

Other clumsy things, that ought to have found place in 
barn or "leanto," are mentioned so regularly in the list of 
hall or kitchen chattels, that we are compelled to think 
they were really there — the " chirne," and powdering tub, 
as they called the great tub used for salting meats, barrels 
and keelers, cowles for water-carrying and pails, bucking 
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tubs for washing and buckets, beere vessels and sundry 
articles of unknown use, w earthen salts," w cheese-breads," 
" beekor balke," and "hayles." 

Either those halls must have had extraordinary capacity 
for storage, or tlio occupants must have had scant room 
in uuiny a house Queer, confused rooms they must have 
been at best, in their furnishings and the multitude of 
employments continually going on, as suggested by the 
implements, the spinning and weaving, the sewing and 
knitting, the washing and ironing, cooking and brewing, 
butter and cheese-making. Their garnishings, too, were 
quaint. Strings of dried apples and corn, fat hams 
swinging in the smoko of the chimney and, grim and 
stern, the ever present fire-arms, ready for uae at a 
moment's warning. The briefest inventory includes these. 

Matthew Whipple's "hall," on the corner of Summer and 
County streets, must have been a veritable arsenal. Upon 
its walls hung three muskets, three pair bandoleers, three 
swords, and two rests, or crotchod sticks, in which the 
long heavy musket barrel was rested while aim was taken, 
a fowling piece, a "costlett," or armor for the breast, a pike 
and sword, a rapier, a halberd and bill. In John Knowl- 
ton's "hall," we should have found a musket, bandoleers, 
rest, knapsack, moulds and scourer. John Lee, the owner 
of the land still known as Lee's, or Leigh's meadow, on 
the Argilla road, had a sword and belt, pistols and holster, 
and Luke Heard owned a w pistolett." Head pieces and 
corselets were not uncommon. John Winthrop's kitchen 
may have been a depot of supply, for it contained four- 
teen muskets, rests and bandoleers. 

The frequent mention of candlesticks suggests that 
candles were in common use in these first Ipswich homes, 
yet a more primitivo method was common in the poorer 
families at least. 
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Higginson tells ns how the Salem houses were lighted, 
at the beginning of the settlement. "Although New 
England have no tallow to make candles of, yet by the 
abundance of the fish thereof, it can afford oil for lamps. 
Yea, our pine trees that are the most plentiful of all 
wood, doth allow us plenty of candles, which are very 
useful in a house. And they are such candles as the In- 
dians commonly use, having no other, and they are noth- 
ing else but the wood of the pine tree, cloven in two 
little slices, something thin, which are so full of the 
moysture of turpentine and pitch, that they burn as cleere 
as a torch." " Candlewood," is the name of a fine farm 
district of our town to-day. It assures us that the Ips- 
wich planters knew the valuo of the fat pine strips. 
" Old lamps," are sometimes mentioned, perhaps the open 
iron or tin cup with a wick lying over one side fed with 
fish oil, or lamps brought with their household goods. 

The frugality of the early living is frequently remarked 
on. Felt says, " For more than a century and a half, the 
most of them had pea and bean porridge, or broth, made 
of the liquor of boiled salt meat and pork, and mixod 
with meal, and sometimes hasty pudding and milk, both 
morning and evening." But those great spits (Matthew 
Whipple had four that weighed together twenty pounds), 
brass baking pans and dripping pans, kettles and pots, 
gridirons, frying pans and skillets, tell of more appetiz- 
ing fare. 

The cattle in the stalls and the abounding game in forest 
and sea, furnished the material for substantial and gener- 
ous living for the great majority, we will believe. Yet 
the best-spread table would have looked strange to us. 
Wooden plates, sometimes a square bit of wood, slightly 
hollowed or perfectly plain, and platters for the central 
dish, at best dishes and plates of bright pewter ; no forks, 
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for forks did not attain common use till the latter years 
of the century; no coffee or tea, but plenty of home- 
brewed beer and cider and stronger spirits for drinks,— 
these things seem rude in style and deficient in comfort. 

In the parlor, or w the fine-room," surprises await us as 
well. Like the hall, it had its fireplace, and its goodly 
array of hearth furniture, but its furnishings wore rarely 
elegant. The most conspicuous article, even in the homes 
of rich men, like Matthew Whipple and John Whitting- 
ham, was the best bed, of imposing size and stately ele- 
gance, with its curtains and valance, or half curtain, that 
hung from the cross pieces to the floor, and is still in use 
with ancient bedsteads, — fitted most luxuriously with a 
mat upon the cords, and with beds that awake our envy. 
Matthew Whipple's best feather bed, bolster and nine 
pillows weighed one hundred and six pounds, and were 
valued at £5-6-0. Mr. Whittingham's parlor bed and 
furnishings were worth £12-0-0, Thomas Barker's of 
Rowley, £13-0-0. What an amount of "solid comfort" 
is represented by an hundred weight of feathers with a 
warming pan, in those bleak Puritan winters 1 

The furnishings were ample. Mine host Lumpkin, 
one of the earliest inn-keepers, had 2 flock beds and 2 
bolsters, in addition to the featherbed ; also five blankets, 
one rug and one coverlet. Strangely enough, a rug or 
carpet was a bed furnishing and not a floor covering and 
mention remains of a rug for the baby's cradle. 

In John Jackson's house, close by the present Metho- 
dist meeting-house, was "a half -headed bedstead," that 
rejoiced in u an old dornix coverlet, " and it had w a side 
bed for a child. " Lionel Chute, the schoolmaster, in 
his East street home, had an w old damakell coverlet. " 
Thomas Firman had w damicle curtaynes and vallens. " 
A trundle bed was common. Beside the bed were a table, 
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a " joyned table, " as it is called, made with turned legs, 
and " joyned stools, " few chairs, but plenty of cushions, 
and a "cushen stoole" occasionally. Whittingham's 
parlor had eleven curtains, and its two windows were 
adorned with curtains and curtain rods, one of the few 
instances mentioned of which I am at present aware. 

In the parlor, too, were the chests, the common strong 
boxes in which they brought their goods and the more 
elaborate ones for storage of bedding and table linen. 
One chest in Whipple's parlor was furnished with a glass 
and there were three simpler ones. These . chests were 
highly prized by their owners, and they were important 
pieces of furniture when the closet and modern bureaus 
and chiffoniers had not yet found place. Lionel Chute 
mentions in his will, "all tilings in my chest, and white 
deep box with the locke and key." We read of great 
chests and small chests, long boarded chests, great 
boarded chests and John Knowlton's "chest with a 
drawer:" also of trunks and boxes. Robert Mussey 
bequeathed his daughter Mary in 1642 his home, adjoin- 
ing that of John Dane the older, " in the West street in 
the town, " also " my best Bible, " " a great brass pan to 
be reserved for her until she comes of years, " and "the 
broad box with all her mother's wearing linen. " 

The " cubbered " as it was spelled, was common, and it 
bore a "cubberd clothe " " laced " or " fringed. " 

In some of the finest houses there was a clock, valued 
at £1 in Matthew Whipplo's, £2 in Thomas Nelson's of 
Rowley. In Whipple's parlor, too, there was "a staniell 
bearing cloth ; " and a " baize bearing cloth. " This was 
used, it has been affirmed, for wrapping babies, when 
carried to baptism, and Puritan babies invariably went to 
church on the first Sunday after birth. On January 22, 
1694, Judge Sewall records — "A very extraordinary 
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storm by reason of the falling and driving of the snow. 
Few women could get to meeting. A child named Alex- 
ander was baptized in the afternoon. " I fancy that man}' 
wee new-born children were taken to the Elder's hos- 
pitable fireside, before and after the baptism in the icy 
cold meeting house, and those bearing cloths may have 
been a kind of public property, and often seen in the 
first house of worship, for Whipple died the year the 
old house was sold, 1646. 

The family still for extracting the fragrant oil from 
rose leaves and the medicinal virtues from roots and 
herbs found place in the stately Whittingham parlor ; and 
in Giles Badger's of Newbury there were a " a glass bowl, 
beaker and jugg, " the only suggestion of toilet conven- 
ience which I remember. A case of glass bottles now 
and then is mentioned. 

But of pictures for the wall and carpets for the floor, 
and the ornaments now deemed ossential for parlor 
adornings, there were few. The finest Puritan parlor of 
these early days was only a primitive best bed-room. In- 
deed, it was not always a spare room. Joseph Morse, 
whose will was probated in 1646, bequeathed his son 
John " the bed and all y e bedding he lyeth on, standing 
in the parlor. " 

Above stairs the sleeping apartments of the family 
were found. For the most part, they were cold and 
cheerless, mere lofts, as the houses were of one story. 
In one house at least, in llowley, the floor boards were 
laid so loosely that a person above could look down 
through the cracks and see whatever was occurring below, 
as a witness ' testified before the court. If such wide 
spacing was common the heat from the hall fire would 
have made the " chamber over the kitchen "the coveted 
room. 
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But Mr. Whittingham's house had a sot of fire irons in 
the chamber over the parlor, and this excess of dignity 
betokens not only more of comfort than fell to the com- 
mon lot, but a larger house, with two full stories, as the 
fittings of the room indicate as well, — an interesting item 
architecturally, since Mr. Whittingham died in 1648. 

The contents of that chamber are so interesting that 
they deserve a full record as showing how much of luxury 
even was found in the better class of Ipswich houses of 
this early period. 



" A bedstead, two f ether beds, curtains, rugg, etc." 
♦•One fether bed, one boulster, two quilts, two 

pair blankets, one coverlet, and trundlebed," 
"Four trunks, one chest, one box, two chairs, four 

stools, two small trunks, 1 ' 
"9 pieces of plate, 11 spoons 
"10 pr. sheets, £8 ten others £4 
"8 pr. pillow beers 8' 

"8 " " ** 5» 

"Four table cloths 
"1 doz. diaper, 2 doz. flaxen napkins 
"2 doz. of napkins 
"the hangings in the chamber," 
"8 holland cupboard cloths" 
2 half sheetes 

1 diaper and damask cupboard cloth 
one screene 

2 pair cob-irons, 1 pr. tongs 
one carpett 

"one pair curtains and vallance 
"one blew coverlet," 



£18- 0-0 

6- 0-0 

8- 5-0 
26- 0-0 
12- 0-0 

1- 4-0 
15-0 

2-10-0 

1-10-0 

12-0 

1-10-0 

2- 4-0 
1-10-0 
1- 0-0 

10-0 

16-0 

8-10-0 

6- 0-0 

1- 0-0 



• 

This was a regal room for the times, with its carpet 
and screen, its hangings upon the walls, its rich store of 
family silver, and its sumptuous beds and bed linen. 
Think of twenty pairs of sheets, all spun and woven by 
band, and a single bedstead with its belongings, worth 13 
pounds sterling, more than twice the whole value of some 
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of the dwellings of that day I But Shakespeare's will 
specified the "second best bed "for his wife's portion — 
and extraordinary value commonly attached to these high 
posted, canopied, curtained structures. Yet this room had 
no looking glass nor toilet articles, nor bureau nor case 
of drawers. 

In the other chamber we find a variety of miscella- 
neous articles besides the beds and bedding, a saddle, rolls 
of canvas of different value, 10 yds. of French serge, 
6 yds. of carpeting, remnants of holland and a valuable 
assortment of wearing apparel, worth £22, unfortunately 
for our information, with no mention of garments in 
detail. 

In Matthew Whipple's chamber, there were 7 children's 
blankets, and a pillion cloth and foot stool. At Joseph 
Morse's, the chamber was a store room, where were de- 
posited, as we have mentioned : 

20 bushels Indian coru £2- 10-0 

inault 

half bushel hemp seede 2-0 

6 small cheeses 2-0 

20 pounds butter 10-0 

"hemp drest and undrest." 10-0 

One other fine interior must be noted — that of 
Nathaniel Rogers — pastor of the church from June, 1636, 
to 1655, whose residence stood very near the old Baker 
house, so called, fronting on the South Green, and whose 
house lot reached down to the River, and was bounded by 
Mr. Saltonstall's property on the S. W. and Isaac Com- 
ing's on the N. E. 

Mr. Rogers died in 1655 leaving an estate, real and 
personal, valued at £1497, a princely fortune in those 
days. His hall contained a small cistern, with other im- 
plements, valued at 17s. (this was an urn, probably of 
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pewter, for holding water and wine, and the w other im- 
plements" were wine-glasses perhaps), two Spanish 
platters, of earthen or china ware, very rare at that 
time, a chest and hanging cupboard, a round table with 
five joined stools, six chairs and five cushions. Evidently 
this was a dining room, for the kitchen was a separate 
room, with an elaborate set of pewter dishes, flagons and 
the like that weighed a hundred and fifty pounds, and the 
usual paraphernalia of cooking utensils including a 
" jacke M for turning the spit. 

The parlor contained some rare articles, a great chair, 
two pictures, a livery cupboard, a clock and other imple- 
ments worth three pounds, window curtains and rods, and 
the one solitary musical instrument in all the town, so far 
as early inventories show, "a treble violl," by which is 
meant, it may be supposed, a violin. Yet this elegant 
room had a canopy bed and down pillows. 

The chamber furnishings were exceptionally fine. Its 
bed and bedding were valued at £14-10-0. A single 
* " perpetuanny coverlet " was appraised at £1-05-0. There 
was a gilt looking glass, a " childing wicker basket " for 
the babies' toilet, perhaps, a table basket, and a sumptu- 
ous store of linen. A single suit of diaper table linen 
was reckoned at £4, two pair of holland sheets at £3- 
10s., five fine pillow-beeres or cases, £l-15s., and goods 
brought from Old England worth over twenty pounds. 

In the chamber over the hall were a yellow rug, a 
couch, silver plate worth £35-18s., and the only watch I 
have ever found mentioned, valued at £4, in addition to 
the common furniture. 

The study gloried in a library worth £100-0-0, an ex- 
traordinary collection of books, revealing scholarly tastes 
as well as a plethoric purse, a cabinet, a desk and two 
chairs, and a pair of creepers or little fire irons. 
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In contrast with the comfort and luxury of these tine 
homes, " the short and simple annals of the poor " would 
be of deep interest. Unfortunately for us, as well as 
for the humble folk themselves, who dwelt in houses 
sixteen and eighteen feet square, their belongings were 
so few and cheap that an inventory seemed superfluous, 
and we are left largely to our own surmising as to how 
they lived. One glimpse into the humbler sort of home 
is permitted us in the inventory of William Averill. His 
will was entered in 1652. He gives to each of his seven 
children the sum of five shillings, " for my outward estate 
being but small. " In his inventory his house and lot were 
appraised at £10, and the furnishings enumerated are : 

1 iron pott, 1 brass pott, 1 frying pan, 4 pewter platters 

1 flagon, 1 iron kettle, 1 brass kettle, 1 copper, 1 brass 

pan, and some other small things, £2-17-0 

2 chests, 1 fether bed, 1 other bed, 2 pair of sheets. 2 

bolsters, 8 pillows, 2 blankets, t l coverlid, 1 bedstead, 

aud other small linen, 6-10-0 

2 coats and wearing apparel 8- 0-0 

a warming pan 8-0 

a tub, 2 pails, a few books 10-0 

a corslett 1- 0-0 

The total of house, land, cattle and goods being £50. 

He was not desperately poor then, but his circum- 
stances wore somewhat narrow. His family numbered 
nine souls, yet they had but one bedstead, and beds and 
bedding only adequate for this, and four pewter platters 
for the daily meals. How these nine Averills ate and 
slept would be an entertaining story, and a reproof to 
much discontent. 

In Coffin's History of Newbury I find the following, 
under the date 1657 : " Steven Dow did acknowledge to 
him it was a good while before he could eate his masters 
food viz. meate and milk, or drinke beer, saying he did 
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2 cubcrd cloths 
11 pillow beares 
11 SSS napkins 
2 table cloths 

4 towills 

1 SSS holl shirt 

2 dyp towills 

8 dyp table cloths 
1 p r SSS holl sheets 

1 long great chest where in is 
1 black gowne tam'y 
1 gowne sea greene 

1 chllds baskett 

2 old petticotts 1 red 1 sand coil r serg 
1 pr leath r stockins 1 muff 

1 window cushion 

5 quishion cases 1 small plllowe 
1 peecc stript llnsy woolsy 

1 pr boddyes 

1 tapstry cov r lett 

1 peece lininge staff for cartins 

1 red bayes cloake for a woman 

1 pr of sheets 

Iii the Cham r ov r the kychin 

1 feath r bed 1 boster 1 pillowe 2 blanketts 

2 rnggs b). & w* 

2 floq bedds 5 rnggs 2 bolsters 1 pillowe 
1 broken warming pan 

In the Garrett Cham r ov r the Storehouse 

many small things glasses, potts etc. 

In the Parlor 

1 bedsted 1 trundle bedsted w th curtains & vallences 

1 table & 6 stooles 

1 muskett, 1 small fowlelng peece w th rest and bandeleer 

# 1 trunk of pewter 

# 1 cabbinctt, wherin the servants say is 

rungs [rings?] ie wills 13 sil r spoones this I cannot open 

# 1 cabblnett of Surgerie 

In the ky ttchin 

1 brass baking pan 
5 milk pans 
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expensiveness of both male and female dress in Old Eng- 
land had been so great that a goodly degree of reaction 
and repression could find place and yet leave no small 
remnant of goodly and gay attire. Not a few of those 
men and women of old Ipswich came from homes of 
luxury, — Dudley and Bradstreet from the castle homo of 
the Earl of Lincoln ; Saltonstall from contact with the 
nobility in his knightly father's house; Winthrop and 
Whittingham from fine family connections. Many fair 
English costumes found place in their chests and strong 
boxes that came over the seas, and the plain houses and 
plainer meeting-house were radiant, on Sabbath days and 
high days, with bright colors and fine fabrics. 

The common dress of men was far more showy than 
the fashion of to-day. A loose fitting coat, called a doub- 
let, reached a little below the hips. Beneath this, a long, 
full waistcoat was worn. Baggy trousers were met just 
below the knee by long stockings, which were held in 
place by garters, tied with a bow-knot at the side. 
About the neck, a " falling band " found place, a broad, 
white collar, that appears in all pictures of the time ; and 
a hat with conical crown and broad brim completed the 
best attire. A great cloak or heavy long coat secured 
warmth in winter. Their garments were of various 
material and color. Unfortunately, wearing apparel it 
usually mentioned in the bulk in inventories ; but occa- 
sional specifications afford us an idea of the best raiment. 

Mention is made of w a large blew cote " and ft a large 
white coat;" of a fine "purple cloth sute, doublett and 
hose " belonging to John Goffe or Goss of Newbury, who 
also had a short coat, a pair of lead-colored breeches, v 
green doublett, a cloth doublett, a leather doublett, alsc 
leather and woolen stockings, two hats and a cloth cap 
The men generally had their rough suits of leather an< 
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homespun for the farm work, and the delicate clothing for 
special occasions. So we find musk-colored broadcloth 
and damson-colored cloth, cloth grass-green, blue waist- 
coats and greeu waistcoats, cloth hose, and hose of 
leather and woolen stuff, boots and shoes, black hats, 
home-made caps, gloves, silver buttons, of which John 
Cross owned three dozen and one, and sometimes a gown. 

Of the ladies' wardrobe, I am loth to speak. Certain 
popular pictures of Priscilla at her spinning, and sweet 
Puritan maidens watching the departure of the Mayflower, 
have pleased our fancy, and forthwith we clothe the 
women of the days of old in quaker-like caps and dresses, 
graceful in their simplicity, — nun-like garbs, over which 
Dame Fashion had no tyranny. But the truth must be 
told. 

Widow Jane Kenning, who lived near the corner of 
Loney's Lane, had for her best array, " a cloth gowne, " 
worth £2 5s., " a serge gown " valued at £2, "a red petti- 
coat with two laces, " appraised at a pound sterling, and 
lesser ones of serge and paragon, a cloth waistcoat and a 
linsey woolsey apron. That ff cloth waistcoat " was no 
mean affair, I judge. The lawyer, Thomas Loch ford of 
Boston, who indulged in a silver-laced coat and a gold- 
wrought cap for himself, records: "Received of Mr. 
Geo. Story, four yards and half a quarter of tuft hollaud 
to make my wife a wastcoate at 2s. 8d. a yard." Widow 
Kenning's was worth 8s. Lechford also enters under 
date 1640, Feb. 1 : "I pay'd John Hurd [a tailor in 
Boston], delivered to his wife by Sara our mayd, for 
making my wife's gown, 8s. " " Tailor made" dresses 
are not a modern invention, then, and if Boston dames 
were patrons of tailors, the ladies of aristocratic Ipswich 
were not a whit behind. 

For common wear, blue linen, lockram or coarse linen, 
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linsey-woolsey, mohair 9 a mixture of linen and wool, and 
holland were the common materials. 

Dame Eliz. Lowle of Newbury had her riding suit and 
muff, silver bodkins and gold rings. Some interesting let- 
ters to Madame Rebekah Symonds, widow of the Deputy 
Governor, from her son by a former marriage in Loudon, 
in the Antiquarian papers, reveal these wardrobe secrets. 
He wrote in 1664 of sending his mother a "flower satin 
mantle lined with sarsnet, £1 10s., a silver clasp for it 
23. 6d., cinnamon taffity 15s., two Cambrick whisks with 
two pare of cuffs £1 " also, in the same ship, " a light blew 
blanket, 200 pins, 1 \ yards chamlet, also Dod on the Com- 
mandments (bound in green plush), also a pair of wed- 
ding gloves, and my grandmother's funeral ring." In 
1673, he sent " one ell \ of fine bag Holland, 2 yds. \ of 
lute-string, a Lawn whiske, wool cards one paire, a Heath 
Brush, 2 Ivorie Combe, ye bord box rest. " 

In her sixtieth year Madam Symonds, keenly alive to the 
demands of fashion, had written her son for a fashionable 
Lawn whiske ; but he, anxious to gratify her, yet desirous 
as well that his mother should be dressed in strict accord 
with London fashion, replied that the " fashionable Lawn 
whiske is not now worn, either by Gen til or simple, 
young or old. Instead whereof I have bought a shape 
and ruffles, which is now the ware of the gravest as well 
as the young ones. Such as goe not with naked necks 
ware a black wide over it. Therefore I have not only 
Bought a plaine one yt you sent for, but also a Lustre 
one, such as are most in Fashion." 

She had sent for damson-colored Spanish leather for 
women's shoes. This, ho informed her was wholly out of 
style and use, and " as to the feathered fan, I should also 
have found in my heart, to have let it alone,because none 

but very grave persons (and of them very few) use it. 
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That now 'tis grown almost as obsolete as Russets, and 
more rare to be seen than a yellow hood." 

Nevertheless, to please the exacting leader of the 
Ipswich ton, he sent, with ten yards of silk, and two 
yards of Lustre " a feather fan and silver handle, two 
tortois fans, 200 needles, 5 yds. sky calico, silver gimp, 
black sarindin cloak, damson leather skin, two women's 
Ivorie knives, etc." 

Madame Symonds was no more addicted to the utter- 
most extreme of fashion than were the women of the firat 
years of the settlement and the men themselves, we must 
confess. It is one of the anomalies of history that the 
most religious of all people, as wo have como to think 
them, the Sabbath-keeping, church-going Puritans, should 
have been so far in thraldom to the world, the flesh and 
the devil, that they were guilty of frivolous excess in 
aping the fashions of the mother-land. But so it was. 

In 1634, the love of fine clothes was so notorious, that 
the General Court felt constrained to lament " the greate 
sup fluous, and unnecessary expences occaconed by 
reason of some newc and imodest fashions, as also the 
ordinary wearing of silver, golde and silk laces, girdles, 
hat-bands, etc." and ordered forthwith that no person, 
either man or woman, "shall hereafter make or buy an 
appetl either woolen, silke or lynpen, with any lace in it, 
silver, golde, silke or threade," under penalty of forfei- 
ture of such clothes — " also noe <pson, either man or 
woman, shall mako or buy any slashed cloathes, other 
than one slash in each sleeve and another in the backos ; 
also all cut-works, imbroidered or needle worke, cappes, 
bands and rayles, are forbidden hereafter to be made or 
worn, under the aforesaid penalty." Apparel already 
in use might be worn out, but the immoderate great 
sleeves, slashed apparel, immoderate great " rayles," long 
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wings, etc., were to be curtailed and remodelled more 
modestly at once. 

In 1639, when our town had been gathering strength 
five years, the fiat again went forth against n women's 
sleeves more than half an ell wide in the widest place, im- 
moderate great breches, knots of ryban, broad shoulder 
bands, and rayles, silk roses, double ruffes and cuffes, 
etc. " Sleeves were a target for Shakespeare's wit. 

"What, this a sleeve? 

There's snip, and nip, and cat and slish and slash, 

Like to a censor in a barber's shop." 

No doubt the women of Ipswich needed admonition 
in these particulars, and some of the men most likely 
walked abroad with their doublet sleeves slashed to dis- 
play the fine linen shirt sleeves beneath, with too largo 
trousers and knots of ribbon iu their shoes, or wearing 
boots with flaring tops, nearly as large as the brim of a 
hat, very conspicuous, if made of * white russet " leather, 
as Edward Skinner's in 1641. Perchance they dared to 
wear their hair below the ears, and falling upon the neck. 
The English Roundhead with short, cropped hair, in 
obedience to Paul's injunction, was the ideal of the sterner 
Puritans of our Colony, but there was from the beginning 
a persistent determination by some of the more frivolous 
sort, to wear long hair. Higginson jocosely discovered 
the origin of the fashion in the long lock worn by Indian 
braves. The General Court set its face as a flint against 
this in 1634. It was a burning theme of pulpit address, 
and the clergy prescribed that the hair should by no 
means lie over the band or doublet collar, but might 
grow a little below the ear in winter for warmth. 

Nath. Ward, in his Simple Cobbler, dispensed wisdom : 
"If it be thought no wisdome in men to distinguish them- 
selves in the field by the Scissers, let it be thought no 
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injustice in God not to distinguish thorn by the sword," and 
" I am sure men use not to wear such manes." It was 
derisively suggested that long nails like Nebuchadnezzar's 
would be next in Fashion. 

Rev. Ezekiel Rogers of Rowley was so bitter in his 
detestation of the habit that he cut off his nephew from 
his inheritance because of his persistence; and in his 
Election sermon before the General Court, he assailed 
long hair with fiery zeal. 

So enormous was the offence that on May 10, 1649, 
Governor Endicott, Deputy Governor Dudley and seven 
of the Assistants thus declared themselves : " Forasmuch 
as the wearing of long hair after the manner of ruffians 
and barbarous Indians has begun to invade New England, 
contrary to the rnlo of God's word, which says it is a 
shame for a man to wear long hair, etc., We, the magis- 
trates, who have subscribed this paper, (for the shewing 
of our own innocency in this behalf) do declare and man- 
ifest our dislike and detestation against the wearing of 
such long hair, as against a thing uncivil and unmanly, 
whereby men doe deforme themselves, and offend sober 
and modest men, and doe corrupt good manners. We 
doe, therefore, earnestly entreat all the elders of this 
jurisdiction (as often as they shall see cause to manifest 
their zeal against it in their public administration) to take 
care that the members of their respective churches be not 
defiled therewith ; that so such as shall prove obstinate 
and will not reforme themselves, may have God and man 
to witness against them. " 

Some gay-plumed ladies of his Ipswich church may 
have been in his mind, when grim Mr. Ward discharged 
himself of his ill-humor against the sex, affirming " When 
I heare a nugiperous Gentle-dame inquire what dress 
the Queen is in this week, what the nudius tertian of 
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the Court, I look at her as the very gizzard of a trifle, 
the product of a quarter of a cypher, the Epitome of 
nothing, fitter to be kickt, if she were of a kickable sub- 
stance, than either honored or humored." 

" To speak moderately, I truly confess it is beyond the 
kon of my understanding to conceive, how those womon 
should have any true grace or valuable vertue, that have 
so little wit as to disfigure themselves with such cxotick 
garbs, as not ouly dismantles their native lovely lustre, 
but transclouts them into gant bar-gcese, ill-shapen, 
sbotten shell-fish, Egyptian hieroglyphics, or at the best 
into French Hurts of the pastry, which a proper English 
woman should scorn with her heels. It is no marvel they 
wear drailes on the hinder part of their heads, having 
nothing as it seems in the fore-part but a few Squirrel 
brains to help them frisk from one ill-favor'd fortune to 
another." 

His indignation against tailors for lending their art to 
clothe women in French fashions was intense : w It is a 
more common than convenient saying that nine Taylors 
make a man ; it were well if nineteene could make a 
woman to her minde ; if Taylors were men indeed, well 
furnished but with meer morall principles, they would 
disdain to be led about like apes, by such mimick Mar- 
mosets. It is a most unworthy thing for men that have 
bones in them to spend their lives in making fidlo-casos 
for f iitilous women's phansies ; which are tho very petti- 
toes of inferniity, the gyblets of pcrquisquilian toyes." 

Ridicule, precept and statute law wore alike powerless to 
check this over-elegance. Again in 1651, the General 
Court repeated its " grcife . . . that intolerable excesse 
and bravery hath cropt in upon us, and especially amongst 
people of meano condition, to the dishonor of God, the 
scandall of its professors, the consumption of estates, and 
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altogether unsutcable to our povortio." llonoo it pro- 
ceeded to declare its " utter detestation and dislike that 
men or women of mean condition, educations and callings 
should take upon them the garb of gentlemen by the 
wearing of gold and silver lace, or buttons, or poynts at 
their knees, to walko in greato bootos, or women of the 
same ranke to wear silke or tiffany hoodes or scarfes, 
which though allowable to persons of greater estate or 
more liberal education, yet we cannot but judge intoller- 
able in person of such like condition." 

So, at last, it was ordered that no person whose visible 
estate did not exceed £200 should wear such buttons or 
gold or silver lace, or any bone lace above 2s. per yard 
or silk hoods or scarfs, upon penalty of 10s. for each 
offence. Magistrates and their families, military officers, 
soldiers in time of service, or any whose education or em- 
ployments were above the ordiuary were excepted from 
the operation of this law. 

The judicial powers were in grim earnest, and at the 
March term of the Quarter Sessions Court, in Ipswich, 
some of her gentle folk felt the power of the law. 

Ruth Haffield, daughter of the widow whose farm was 
near the bridge, still called w Hatfield's," was " presented h 
as the legal phrase is, for excess in apparel, but upon the 
affidavit of Richard Coy, that her mother was worth £200 
she was discharged. George Palmer was fined 10s. and 
fees for wearing silver lace. Samuel Brocklebank, 
taxed with the sumo offence, was discharged. The wife 
of John Hutchings was called to account shortly after for 
wearing a silk hood, but she proved that she had been 
brought up above the ordinary rank and was discharged. 
John Whipple made it evident that he was worth the 
requisite £200 and his good wife escaped. Anthony 
Potter, Richard Bra brook, Thomas Hams, Thomas Maybe 
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and Edward Brown were all called upon to justify 
their wives' finery. 

In 1659 the daughter of Humphrey Griffin presumed to 
indulge in a silk scarf, and her father was fined 10s. and 
court fees. John Kimball was able to prove his pecu- 
niary ability and his wife wore her silk scarf henceforth 
unquestioned. As late as 1675, Arthur Abbott, who is 
mentioned as the bearer of fine dress goods from Madame 
Symonds' son in London, and who very naturally may 
have brought his good wife some finery from the London 
stores, was obliged to pay his 10s. for his wife's public 
wearing of a silk hood. Benedict Pulcipher for his wife, 
Iianiell Bosworth for his two daughters, John Kindrick, 
Thomas Knowlton and Obadiah Bridges for their wives' 
over dress, were called to account before judge and jury. 

The middle of the century found one of the most 
whimsical and extraordinary fashions in vogue in Eng- 
land, and New England was infected as well, we presume. 
Ladies decorated their faces with court-plaster, cut in 
fantastic shapes. Bulwer, in his " Artificial Changeling," 
published in 1650, in England, speaking of these patches 
says " some fill their visage full of them, " and he de- 
scribes the shapes one fine lady delighted to wear : " a 
coach with a coachman aud two horses with postilions on 
her forehead, a crescent under each eye, a star on one 
side of her mouth, a plain circular patch on her chin." 

In w Wit Restored," a poem printed in 1658 : 

"Her patches are of every cut 
For pimples and for scars ; 
Here's all the wandering planets' signs 
And some of the fixed stars, 
Already gummed to make them stick. 
They need no other sky." 

As the century waned, the offence of wearing long hair 
paled into insignificance beside the unspeakable sin of 
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wearing wigs. Happily, or unhappily , as the point of 
view varies, the ministers could not agree in this. The 
portrait of Rev. John Wilson, of Boston, who died in 
1667, presents him wearing a full wig, and many of the 
clergy were addicted to the same head-gear ; but public 
sentiment was strong against the fashion, and the General 
Court in 1675, condemned "the practise of men's wearing 
their own or other's hair made into periwigs." Judge 
Sewall alludes to the hated custom with spiteful brevity 
in his Diary. 

••1685— Sept. 15. Three admitted to the church. Two wore peri- 
wigs." 

1697— Mr. Noyes of Salem wrote a treatise on periwigs. 

1708— Aug. 20. Mr. Cheever died. The welfare of the province 
was much upon his heart. He abominated periwigs." 

The Judge felt such extreme virulence toward these 
" Horrid Bushes of Vanity," that he would not sit under 
the ministrations of his own pastor, who had cut off his 
hair and donned a wig, but worshipped elsewhere. 

In our neighbor town of Newbury, the clerical wig 
was so much an affront that, in 1752, Richard Bartlett was 
taken to task for refusing to commune with the church 
because the pastor wore a wig, and because the church 
justified him in it, and also for that " he sticks not from 
time to time to assert with the greatest assurance that all 
who wear wigs, unless tbey repent of that particular sin 
before they die, will certainly be dammed, which we judge 
to be a piece of uncharitable and sinful rashness." 

But the battle was already lost. In 1722, here in 
Ipswich, just about on the site of the Seminary building, 
Patrick Farrin, chirurgeon, boldly hung out his sign, 
"periwig-maker" and the gentlemen of Ipswich could 
have their wigs and keep them curled, powdered and 
frizzled as fashion required. 

Women, too, were given to marvellous coiffures. 
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Cotton Mather apostrophized the erring sex in 1683 — 
* Will not the haughty daughters of Zion refrain their 
pride in apparel ? Will they lay out their hair, and wear 
their false locks, their borders and towers like comets 
about their heads ?" Tboy were called "apes of Fancy, 
friziliug andcurlying of their hayr." They had fallon far 
away from the Puritan " bangs " to which Higginson al- 
ludes in his comment on the Indians. " Their hair is gen- 
erally black and cut before like our gentlewomen." Then, 
their hair was built aloft and extended out " like butterfly 
wings over the ears." " False locks were sot on wyers to 
make them stand at a distance from the head." 

A bill is mentioned by Felt, as contracted in this town 
in 1697 " for wire and catgut in making up attire for the 
head." 

But legal restriction of dress was at an end. The 
whim of the wearer, and the state of the purse, henceforth 
determined the fashion of head dress and raiment. 
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BT THOMAS FRANKLIN WATERS. 



It is a partial recompense for the sleepy, unprogressive 
life that has prevailed in old Ipswich for a century or 
more that a large number of substantial mansions of the 
colonial type have been preserved in their pristine sim- 
plicity. They have escaped the smart remodelling inci- 
dent to vigorous prosperity, which often despoils such of 
their old chimneys, and improves them, as the phrase is, 
with porticoes, piazzas, bay-windows and modern cover- 
ings for the roof, until only a memory of the original 
house remains. Nearly every one of our ancient mansions 
retains its severe Puritan plainness of architecture, the 
great chimney stack, jutting-over stories, small windows 
and modest front door. The only change they have suf- 
fered is the ancient one which was in vogue more than 
two centuries ago, when new rooms were built on the 
back side, and new rafters were run towards the ridge-pole, 
giving the familiar " lean-to " roof. 

Many of these houses are of venerable age, beyond a 
doubt, but not so old by many years, I am convinced, as 
popular belief assigns them. It pleases our local pride to * 
call them relics of the earliest times. It gratifies their 
owners or occupants to see them gazed at with wide-eyed 
wonder by the stranger to whom the story of their great 
age is told. The visiting artist or lover of antiquarian 

(39) 
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lore is enraptured with their appearance and the traditions 
that cluster about them, and straightway publishes abroad 
the quaint charm of these old landmarks. When our 
250th anniversary was celebrated, certain old dwellings 
were placarded to the effect that they were built in 1635, 
or thereabouts. Statements of this nature are still being 
« made at frequent intervals. 

In the interest of historic truth alone, I am compelled 
to call attention to the facility with which error can be 
made in this field, the importance of recognizing certain 
cardinal principles of accurate historical research, and the 
pressing need of an unbiassed application of these princi- 
ples to the antiquities of our town, before the errors al- 
ready made are hopelessly crystallized. 

A strong presumption against the veracity of any 
reputed date, before the middle of the seventeenth century 
at the least, is found in the known facts relating to the 
architecture of our earliest times. 

The builders of this town found it a wilderness, hardly 
broken by the few squatter settlers who had dwelt here 
prior to their coming. They built as any pioneer builds 
to-day, I imagine — as the Plymouth Pilgrims did— sim- 
ple homes of logs, or hand-hewed timber, with thatch- 
roof and wooden chimney, well covered with clay to save 
it from burning. They had no time for elaborate house- 
building, for land had to be cleared, crops sown and 
tended, and provision made for their support through the 
coming winter. They had no material for nice carpentry. 
Permission to build the first saw-mill, of which any record 
- remains, was not granted until 1649. Every joist and 
board was sawed by hand in saw pits, or smoothed with 
the broad-axe. Every nail, hinge and lock was hammered 
out by the blacksmith. 

Adequate evidence of reputed age must of necessity be 
documentary. 
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Tradition is whimsical and fantastic. It chains poor 
Harry Main on Ipswich bar, and locates a ghost in his 
house, recently demolished, whioh was vanquished by the 
united efforts of the three ministers then resident here, 
and effectually cast out. It frightens old Nick out of the 
meeting house when Whitefield preaches and shows his 
footprint in the ledge. 

Tradition is ludicrously unhistoric. It links the ro- 
mance of the regicides with a house, that was not built 
until long years after the last of the famous three had been 
buried in his secret grave. Tradition is no more reliable 
than the common gossip of the town. It has a grain of 
truth to-day. To-morrow it will be wholly false. A month 
hence, its falsehood will be curious and wondrous. 

A sober and reliable man recently affirmed that, in his 
boyhood, the farm house recently purchased by Mr. Camp- 
bell of Mr. Asa Wade was moved from a neighboring 
corner to its present location ; but Mrs. Julia Willctt, 
who was married in the old house that stood about where 
the present one is, and went to live at Willett's mill near 
by, states that the present house was built, where it stands, 
about 1833, and Mr. Francis H. Wade is confident that 
the house which was moved is the one now owned and 
occupied by Mrs. William Kimball. How easily the his- 
tory of these houses is confused and misstated only sixty 
years away from the fact ! 

An ancient type of architecture is an insufficient proof 
of extreme age. One of our most venerable houses was 
torn down when Mr. George E. Farley's house was built, 
and its site is occupied by his residence. The old relio 
had all the marks of great age : huge chimney, projecting 
over-stories, low, sloping n lean-to " roof, great summers 
or central beams in the low studded lower rooms, and very 
small windows. 
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This corner was purchased by William Donnton of 
Thomas Lovell in 1695, an unpretending hundred-rod 
lot with no building of any sort mentioned as standing upon 
it. These old deeds are very explicit and that so large an 
item as a house could have been omitted in the descrip- 
tion of the estate is incredible. At Donnton's decease his 
daughter Elizabeth, wife of Robert Perkins, sold her right 
and title in " the mansion or dwelling house and barn, 
with part of the homestead on which they stand to our 
loving brother-in-law, Joseph Holland," in 1721. In 1765, 
at Widow Holland's death, it was purchased by Francis 
Holmes, a physician. This old mansion was built, there- 
fore, subsequently to 1695. This type of architecture, it 
is believed, established itself about 1660, but it continued 
well into the following century. 

Contemporaneous documentary evidence, then, deeds 
of sale, wills, town records, etc., must be the decisive 
test, and when the credible written document conflicts 
with the unwritten tradition or the recorded tradition even, 
the tradition must go to the wall. Evon this evidence 
must be carefully weighed, for there is possibility of eiTor 
lurking here. 

The question of the identity of a house now in existence 
with a house mentioned in an early deed or record is al- 
ways pertinent. As in our own time, a man may buy an 
estate, remove the old house, build anew, and sell again, 
and no evidence of this appear in the deeds, except from 
an enhanced price ; so a succession of houses may have 
occupied the same lot in the past, without a word of allu- 
sion in the deeds to any change. It is an historic fact that 
houses had been built very near the beginning of our town 
on many lots, which may be readily recognized, and on 
some of which old houses still remain ; but it is far from 
certain that these are the identical early dwellings. 
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The use of material from an old house in construction 
of a new one may also prove a false scent. An old brick 
with a date stamped upon it may be found ; but this may 
have been used as a souvenir of some earlier building. 
Unsupported by more substantial evidence it cannot carry 
much weight. 

An interesting illustration of the blending of the old 
and the new has just been afforded by the building of an 
addition to the house owned by the late William Kinsman 
on the South side. On stripping off the modern clap- 
boards it was seen that the boarding was very old. One 
board of clear white pino, extra thick, was twenty-three 
inches wide. Many hand-wrought nails were found. As 
out nails were not made until 1790, it might have been 
surmised that this was the identical old house that deeds 
of sale mention far back into the preceding century. But 
it is known that this old building was either destroyed, or 
changed so completely that a new house resulted about 
the beginning of this century, and careful inspection shows 
old nail holes that indicate an earlier use of these old 
boards. 

The question of age then, it will be seen, is one that 
admits of no certain solution in many instances. Identity 
may not be disproved, but it is not established for lack of 
proof to the contrary. The principles we have already 
outlined, as underlying all historic judgment, compel us 
to admit the existence of doubt as to the validity of the 
supposed date, where great antiquity is assumed. 

It will be recognized readily now, that the accurate 
determination or even approximation of age of any build- 
ing involves much careful research. Step by step, advance 
must be made toward the goal. No guesswork, no hasty 
assumption, no romantic fancies can be tolerated. The 
toil involved is great, but it is as fascinating as the pry- 
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ing open of any secret in nature or in history. In my 
own researches I have arrived at certain conclusions which 
I proceed to state, as an illustration of the method whioh 
seems to me necessary, in every case, before probable ac- 
curacy can be assumed. 



JOHN WHIPPLE'S HOU8B. 

The old house now owned by Mr. James W. Bond, near 
the depot, shall be the first considered. In the original 
division of lands, according to the town records, Daniel 
Denison received two acres near the mill, Mr. Fawn's 
house-lot being southwest, and Mr. Fawn's lot was bound- 
ed by Mr. Samuel Appleton's on the southwest. The 
Denison land included the area bounded by Market, Win- 
ter and Union streets at present. The Appleton owner- 
ship of land beyond the old house is unquestioned. Mr. 
Fawn's house-lot included the site of the old mansion. 

As early as 1638, allusion is made in the town rec- 
ords to the house-lot "formerly John Fawn's." Felt says 
that he removed to Haverhill in 1641. He may have gone 
earlier. In the year 1642, John Whipple was in occu- 
pation of this property, for in that year the town ordered 
that John Whipple w should cause the fence to be made 
between the house late Captain Denison's and the sayd 
John Whipple, namely on the side next Capt. Denison's." 
Denison had sold his house and land here to Humphrey 
Griffin on Jan. 19, 1641, the record informs us, so that 
the allusion to a change of ownership occasions no diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. John Fawn exeouted a quitclaim deed in October, 
1650, which confirmed the sale of a house and 2£ acres of 
land to Mr. John Whipple, formerly sold unto said John 
Whipple by John Jo 1 ley, Samuel Appleton, John Cogswell, 
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Robert Muzzey and Humphrey Bradstreet. The nature 
of this earlier transaction is a mystery, but Fawn's title 
was not wholly extinguished until this deed was executed. 

The will of John Whipple, senior, . signed and sealed 
May 19, 1669, gave his house, etc., to his son John. 
Capt. John Whipple's will dated Aug. 2, 1683, left his 
property to his sons, John, Matthew and Joseph, and his 
daughter. Joseph, not yet of age, was to have the house 
where he lived, if the other sons agreed. In the actual 
division " the mansion house, his father died in, with the 
barn, out-houses, kiln, orchard, etc., with 2£ acres of land 
more or less," was given to John. 

The Whipple malt kiln is frequently mentioned from 
very early times. The building mentioned in this will is 
probably the same that stood where the mill store-house is 
now, which was removed about sixty-five years ago to the 
lot adjoining the South parsonage, built up a story, and 
still serves the bottor purpose of shop and woodshed, its 
boards and timbers blackened by years of malting. 

Major John Whipple in his will, 1722, gave his daugh- 
ter, Mary Crocker and her heirs, his homestead and many 
of the furnishings ; and a remembrance to his son-in-law, 
Benjamin Crocker. Mr. Crocker was a teacher of the 
grammar school and preached frequently. Major Joseph 
Hodgkins married a daughter of Benjamin Crocker, and 
bought out the others, I am informed. At his decease, 
Mr. Nathaniel Wade, a son-in-law, was administrator and 
sold the house and an acre of land to one Moore or More, 
who in his turn sold to Mr. Abraham Bond. Another 
aore was sold to Mr. Estes. 

The pedigree of this property seems beyond a doubt. 
Mr. Saltonstall never owned a foot of land here. His 
ownership of the mill in the near vicinity is beyond ques- 
tion. He also owned the "Mill Garden," as it is called 
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in the old records, but the location of this latter property 
is settled beyond question by the deed of sale, by Richard 
and Nathaniel Saltonstall to John Waite and Samuel 
Dutch (April 2, 1729), of one-third of the " Mill Garden," 
comprising one and one-half acres, bounded on the south- 
east by the Town River, on the north-east and north-west 
by the County Road, and on the south-west by the road 
leading to the mills, with house, dye-house, stable, mills, 
etc., lately the property of Col. Nathaniel Saltonstall of 
Haverhill. 

Dutch disposed of his interest in the two grist mills 
and the piece of land called the Mill Garden near the 
mills, to John Waite, Jr., on Feb. 19, 1730. This 
" Garden " included, therefore, all the land bordering on 
the River from the Choate Bridge, down Market street, 
to the corner of Union, and then up Union street to 
the Mill. The house mentioned in the former deed was 
not Mr. Saltonstall's residence. His town dwelling and 
a goodly fourteen acre home-lot were on the South side, 
and his deed of sale to Samuel Bishop (Sept., 1680), 
with other deeds, which will be mentioned in the study of 
"a group of old houses near the South Green," shows 
that his mansion was near the southern end of the Green. 

Pleasing as it is to the popular mind to associate the name 
of the high-born Saltonstall with this old mansion, if we 
value truth, as I interpret it, we must drop the old fable. 
As to the present house, it cannot reasonably be identified 
with the house of 1640 or thereabout, on the general 
grounds we have mentioned. The first John Whipple left 
an humble estate, the second John was very wealthy. His 
estate inventoried £3314. His household effects were 
elaborate and multitudinous. The probabilities are that 
he built the present mansion some time subsequent to 1669 
and prior to 1683. 
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THE APPLBTON HOUSE. 

The comfortable residence of Mr. George D. Wildes, 
on the corner of Market and Central streets, is much more 
ancient than its appearance indicates, and is one of the 
most interesting of our old mansions. 

Happily, it has been owned by a succession of well- 
to-do people, who have kept it in excellent repair. The 
original shape of the house has been lost, however, as it 
was formerly three stories high, and several modern addi- 
tions have been made. Mr. Hammatt surmised that it 
was built about 1681. This cannot be true. Col. John 
Appleton bought the lot, containing about an acre and a 
half, of Jacob Davis, for £33, February 25, 1707. There 
was no house on the land at that time. An old map of 
this locality shows that it was there in 1717. Between 
these two dates, probably about 1707, the house was built. 

Colonel Appleton was Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas for many years, and Judge of Probate for 
thirty-seven years. He was also a Deputy and Councillor. 
In his day, the old mansion was one of the finest in our 
town, and was renowned for its elegance and open hos- 
pitality. Governor Shute on his way to New Hampshire 
tarried here in 1716, and many a distinguished traveller 
enjoyed its good cheer. 

Col. John's son, Daniel, succeeded to the ownership on 
his father's death. He was also a Colonel, a Representa- 
tive, u Justice of the Court of Sessions, and Register of 
Probate from January 9, 1723, to Aug. 26, 1762. 

Another Register of the old Probate Court, Daniel 
Noyes, who filled the office from Sept. 29, 1776, to May 
29, 1815, owned and occupied this house, already so 
closely associated with the judicial annals of our town. He 
was a citizen of the finest quality. He was graduated from 
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Harvard in 1758, iiiught the Grammar school from 1762 
to 1774 ; was delegate to the Congress of the United 
Colonies in 1774-5, and became Postmaster in 1775. 

Mr. Abraham Hammatt, the eminent antiquarian, pur- 
chased and remodelled the house, and from him it has 
come by inheritance to its present owner. 

Before it was remodelled, it contained a dark chamber 
or closet, which came to have no small celebrity as the 
reputed hiding place of one of the Regicides. No record 
or tradition remains of any sojourn of a Regicide in this 
vicinity, and the house was not built for years after the 
last of the eminent fugitives had been laid to rest in his 
secret grave. 

Nevertheless, the romantic tale found ready credence, 
and still survives. The late Mrs. Wilhelmina Wildes 
used to declare that it was the invention of some airy 
seminary girl, who roomed in the old house. Be that as 
it may, the dark room in question was very likely the re- 
pository of the probate records. It is well known that 
" Squire " Lord, who succeeded Mr. Noyes as Register, 
kept the books in his house until the brick probate office 
was built, and it is more than probable that Mr. Noyes 
and his predecessor, Colonel Appleton, provided a place 
of deposit under their own roof. 



M YE SPARK8 'ORDINARY.' " 

Close by the Wildes mansion the Baker house, so called, 
now occupied by Mr. George K. Dodge, affords an inter- 
esting study. Is it identical with the famous old hos- 
telry kept by John Sparks, at which Judge Sewall used 
to lodge, and many another famous man ? 

This location was originally granted to William Fuller, 
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the gunsmith of the Pequod expedition. To the half acre 
the town granted him, he added half an acre more, which 
he purchased of William Simmons, and another small lot 
which was bought of Christopher Osgood, who then ad- 
joined him on the lower side, making about an acre and 
a quarter in all. He sold this with the " small dwelling " 
he had built to John Knowlton, shoemaker, in 1639. 
Win. White succeeded in the ownership, and sold "the 
dwelling house, barn, orchard, garden and Parrooke or 
inclosure of earable land adjoining, " two acres in all, to 
"John Sparks, Biskett Baker," in 1671. In that year he 
received his first license "to sell beere at a penny a quart, 
provided he entertain no Town inhabitants in the night, 
nor suffer any to bring wine or liquors to be drunk in his 
house." He built a bake house for the furtherance of his 
business. For twenty years he kept his ordinary, and 
then sold an acre and a half of his property with the 
hake house and barn to Col. John Wainwright, but con- 
tinued to live on the remainder. In 1705, John Roper 
sold the Colonel the house, "formerly in possession of 
Mr. John Sparks, now in possession of Mary, widow of 
John, with a small parcel of land." 

When Colonel Wainwright sold the whole estate to 
Deacon Nath. Knowlton in 1707, it included two distinct 
tenements, sis they were styled : the one higher up the 
Hill, occupied by Thomas Smith, innholdcr (which was 
probably the old tavern) ; the other, at the southeast 
corner, occupied still by the widow Sparks, who had a 
life interest in it. Deacon Knowlton divided the estate 
into three parts and sold them in 1710. Ebcnezer Smith 
bought the lot on the southeast corner of the estate, 
with six rods frontage, and a small dwelling house. It 
is specified that it adjoined the Appleton property, now 
the Wildes estate. This then is easily identified as the 
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location now occupied by Mr. Charles W. Brown, the 
apothecary. 

The middle lot, containing an acre of land with house, 
barn, etc., was sold to John Smith, shoemaker. The 
upper lot, measuring three rods on the street, without a 
house, was bought by Ephraim Smith, brother of John. 

John Smith sold a part of his lot to Edward Eveleth 
in 1732, and all the rest of his estate, with the house, to 
Jacob Boardman in 1734. Boardman sold to Patrick 
Far re n, a periwig-maker, and to James McCreelis of the 
same craft in 1735. McCreelis bought the other half and 
sold the whole to Nath. Tread well, innkeeper, in 1737. 
Jacob Tread well, son of Nathaniel, received "the tavern 
house " and land as his portion of the paternal estate in 
1777. The Tread well tavern was frequented by John 
Adams and the Bench and Bar of pre-revolutionary days, 
and figures in the diaries of the time. Moses Tread well, 
jr., came into possession in 1815 and in 1834 his execu- 
tors sold to Joseph Baker, Esq., of Boston, whose name 
still attaches to the house. 

Evidently the house that the widow Sparks occupied 
stood about where Mr. C. W. Brown's house is to-day, as 
we have mentioned above. Was this the inu, or was the 
building, called the " bake-house, " really the ordinary? 
The house is called a small house. Thomas Smith, tho 
purchaser of tho bake-house, etc., was an inn-keeper. 1 
surmise that the latter alternative is tho more probable. 
Is the present Baker house identical with that old " bake- 
house ? " Its whole appearance indicates later architecture 
and more noble use. The probabilities all seem to me 
against such identification. But I know of no data which 
can establish its exact age. It was built evidently for two 
families. The two large chimueys seem to have been 
built in their present location, and not to replace an 
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originaljcentral chimney stack. The arrangement of stair- 
ways, etc., indicates this double use. The house that 
Jacob Boardman sold to Patrick Farren and James Mc- 
Creelis in 1735 was a double house and probably this. 
Boardman bought the place in 1734 and it is wholly im- 
probable that he would have built a new house and sold it 
at once. So it belonged to John Smith, we may presume, 
and John Smith may have bought it in 1710 and it may be 
the very house that Thomas Smith, innholder, used for an 
ordinary in 1707. But of this we canuot be sure. The 
only thing we can seem to affirm with any certainty ii 
that it was probably erected prior to 1734. 

The old house that now occupies the corner of Winter 
and Market Sts. was moved there some fifty years ago 
from its original location between the Baker house and 
Mr. Brown's. Christian Wainwright, the widow of John, 
bought this lot in 1741. There is no mention of a house 
in this deed, but in her deed of sale to Daniel Stamford, 
in 1748, the house is specified. It was built between 
these two dates. 



JOHN PROCTOR'S HOUSE AND ITS NEIGHBORS. 

Three neighbors of the olden time were John Proctor, 
Thomas Wells aud Samuel Younglove, and it has been 
affirmed so often, that it has become an axiom, that Mr. 
Samuel N. Baker's residence is the old Proctor house, 
that the ancient dwelling that stood where the Town House 
is was Wells's, and that Younglove occupied an ancieut 
house, which disappeared long ago, farther along the street. 
If we search carefully we may arrive at a different con- 
clusion. 

John Proctor's lot, on which his house stood, occupied 
the square now bounded by South Main, Elm and County 
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streets and the River. Of this there can be no doubt. 
Proctor sold to Thomas Firman in 1647, and in the fol- 
lowing year, in the inventory of Firman's estate, Mr. 
Proctor's property was appraised at £18 10s. , alow valua- 
tion indicating a small and cheap house with this amount 
of land. George Palmer owned it in 1651, as he sold 
then to Ralph Dix, and in 1661 Dix sold this 2^ acres and 
house to Ezekiel Woodward. Incidentally we learn where 
the house stood. Liberty was granted Cornet Whipple, 
in 1673, " to sett up a fulling mill at the smaller falls, 
near Ezekiel Woodward's house. " Woodward's house 
then was on the County-street side of the lot, and where 
else should we naturally suppose it? County street, from 
the comer by the church to the river, was one of the most 
ancient thoroughfares. The present South Main street, on 
which the Baker house fronts, was not opened until 1646, 
when the cart bridge was built. Years after the bridge 
was built, in 1672, Ezekiel Woodward sold Shoreborne 
Wilson a half-acre tract, which had a frontage on the 
street, now called South Main, of seven rods, and was 
hounded by his lot on the south and east, and on the 
north, by " the Common and the River, " which would 
indicate that the two rods " fisherman's way " was contin- 
uous along the river bank at that time. Seven rods, 
measured from the river bank, includes the site of the 
Baker mansion, and at tbis da to, 1672, there is no evi- 
dence that any building of any sort had been erected on 
this lot. 

Woodward sold the remainder of his laud and house to 
John Hubbard in 1679. Hubbard sold to Nathaniel Rust, 
senior, 1685, one acre of this property, the eastern por- 
tion, with the house, reserving a right of way, where Elm 
street now is, and on the same day, he sold Shorehortie 
Wilson the remainder, the western part on South Main 
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street, reserving one rod wide against Knowlton's fence 
for a right of way, as in the previous deed, no edifice be- 
ing mentioned. 

Wilson sold his house and an acre and half of land to 
John Lane in 1694. As he bought the vacant lot in 1672, 
the house was erected between these two dates, 1672 and 
1694. 

John Lane sold the property to Edward Bromfield and 
Francis Burroughs of Boston, in 1697, and from them it 
passed to Samuel Appleton in 1702. After his death, 
Jasper Waters and Jasper Watery, junior, of London, 
linen drapers, creditors, possibly, of the deceased mer- 
chant, purchased the widow's right of dower, and sold the 
estate to Isaac Fitts, hatter, consisting now of a mansion 
or dwelling house, barn, etc., in the year 1734. 

Fitts sold the northern comer of this property " near 
the southerly abutment of Town Bridge " to Thomas Bur- 
nam, junior, April 5, 1736; and now, for the first time, 
it is mentioned that a house and barn are located here. 
The conclusion of the matter is, therefore, that the Baker 
mansion is the old Shoreborne Wilson residence, built be- 
tween 1672 and 1694, and that the old Ross tavern, as it 
came to be, now owned by Mr. Warren Boy n ton, was built 
between 1734 and 1736. 

Thomas Wells's house and land came into the hands of 
Stephen Jordan, and were sold by him to Samuel Young- 
love, jr., and by him to George Hart. Various deeds 
make it plain that the house was on or near County street. 

Samuel Younglove, senior, owned a lot, which fronted 
on South Main street, and his house is located pretty defi- 
nitely by his deed of sale of house, bam and an acre of 
land to Dea. William Goodhue in 1669, and in Joseph 
Goodhue's deed to Isaac Fellows, junior, 1694. It stood 
not far from the old gambrel-roofed house on the estate of 
the late John Heard. 
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One word in this connection as to the site of the orig . 
nal Foot Bridge, alluded to in our earliest records. The 
record mentions that Thomas Wells's houselot was M on 
the further side the River, near the foot-hridge." Locat- 
ing Wells on the corner of Elm and County streets, we 
may locate the Foot Bridge at the only natural and easy 
place for such a bridge in this vicinity. Originally the 
land on which the saw mill now stands was a rocky island, 
separated by a narrow stream only from the mainland on 
the south. A single tree trunk would have reached from 
the old highway to the island, another long log would have 
spanned the rocky river bed at its narrowest. A foot- 
hridge here would have afforded easy access to the meet- 
ing house and the centre of the little oommunity. Here, 
I believe, the foot-bridge of ancient Ipswich really was. 

But the record remains, I am aware, that, in 1655, the 
Town "agreed with John Andrews Junior, to bring so 
many sufficient rayles to the Bridge-foot as will cover the 
Bridge over the River, neare the mill for the sum of £3, " 
and it has been assumed that thus the foot-bridge was 
near the mill. 

But foot-bridge and bridge-foot differ as truly as a 
horse chestnut differs from a chestnut horse. The bridge- 
foot evidently means the end of the bridge, or the ap- 
proach to the bridge, for the bridge in question is the 
cart-bridge as the record itself makes evident. Thus the 
same Mr. Andrews was granted six acres of salt marsh 
for gravelling "the one half the Bridge the ray lea are 
laid," and John West is awarded as much more for the 
other half. No conceivable foot-bridge would have in- 
volved such large expense. 

Confirmation of this sense of the word is found in the 
assignment of Isaiah Wood as surveyor of highways, 
w from the tqot of the Town-bridge to the turning of the 
highway on this side Windmill-Hill, n in 1678. 
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ON THE RIVER BANK. 

The river bank from the mill-dam to the Bridge was 
wholly unoccupied and ungranted as late as 1693, except 
one small lot by the dam, which was occupied by Samuel 
Ordway's blacksmith shop. In March of that year, the 
Selectmen laid out this stretch of land in twenty-three lots, 
ranging from thirty-six feet to eighteen feet in width, and 
granted them to as many individuals. It was stipulated 
by the Town that these lots were given " provided that 
they make up the banck strong front to ye low water mark 
and no further into the River, and that they build or front 
up their several parts within twelve months after this time, 
and that they build no further into the Street than the 
Committee shall see fit, and that they cumber not the high- 
way nor stop the water in the street, but make provision 
for the water to run free into the river under such build- 
ings, and also that each man's part be sett out, and that 
each person provide and make a good way by paving a 
way four foot wide all along before ye said buildings for 
the conveniency of foot travellers, and to have posts sett 
up upon the outside to keep off Teams from spoyling the 
same, and that it be done with stone, or if they are timber, 
must be purchased of others, if they have not of their 
own timber. n 

These rigorous conditions discouraged the improvement 
of the lots. They reverted to the Town, apparently, for 
the most part. Robert Lord built a shop, and Mrs. Dean 
owned a house on this territory, prior to 1722. Rev. 
Augustine Caldwell identifies the Dean house with a 
dwelling that formerly occupied the site of the old lace 
factory now used as a tenemcut house.] 

Joseph Abbey received a grant, made a wall and built 
a house near Mrs. Dean's. In 1723, he petitioned the 
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town for help, as his place had cost him more than he an- 
ticipated, and received ten pounds. His house was built 
about 1722, probably, and Mr. Caldwell states that this is 
the old house formerly occupied by Mr. Wesley K. Bell. 

Nathaniel Fuller bought the lot assigned his brother Jos- 
eph, twenty-eight feet wide, iu 1693. Thomas Knowlton 
bought Cornelius Kent's lot, eighteen feet wide, and sold 
to Fuller, whose lot was then forty-six feet in width. He 
built the wall, filled in the lot suitably for building, and 
erected a dwelling. Allusion to n Nathaniel Fuller, de- 
ceased " in 1726, shows that his house antedates that year. 
In 1739, Nathaniel Knowltou of Haverhill gave a quitclaim 
deed of the house, etc., of the late Nathaniel Fuller to 
Nathaniel Fuller, junior, tailor, and it is described as 
"joining the Town Bridge." This is the house owned by 
the late Mrs. Susan Trow. It had originally a central 
chimney stack. 

Isaac Fitts, hatter, petitioned for forty feet on the river 
bank, adjoining Fuller's land iu 1726, that he might set 
a dwelling thereon. This was granted provided 'he built 
within two years. He built at once, for Joseph Abbe 
asked the Town in 1727 to add twenty feet more of the 
river bank to his former grant "the front to extend from 
the Easterly corner in a straight line toward Isaac Fitts's 
dwelling, which is the easterly corner of said Abbe's shop." 
Fitts sold to Arthur Abbott, innholder, for £240, in 
1733, his house, shop, half the well, and eight rods of 
land, " being partly a grant made to Capt. Daniel Ringe, 
the other to me by the Town." The lot had sixty feet 
frontage, and abutted on the south on the land dwelt on 
by Jonathan Lord. Abbott sold to Cornelius Brown, of 
Box ford, for £370 bills of credit, bounded by Jonathan 
Lord and Nathaniel Fuller, in 1738. Daniel Brown, of 
Cambridge, sold to Daniel Badger, painter, in 1760 ; Mary 
Badger to Timothy Souther; one-fourth interest in 1794, 
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bounded by Nathaniel Rust and John Kimball. This is 
the old " Souther " house, next south of Mr. Baker's store. 

William Jones desired "the remaining part of the 
River's bank next Joseph Abbe's grant down the River 
to the place reserved for a highway which is about 60 
feet, " in 1727. This was granted him, and the Committee 
recommended that a way twenty feet wide to the river be 
reserved. This public way to the river remains, adjoining 
the property lately owned by Wesley E. Bell, Esq. The 
house, on the south side of this way, is the oue erected 
by Mr. Jones at this time, now owned and occupied by 
Mr. Edward Ready. 

The lot adjoining the twenty feet way in 1726 was 
granted Joseph Manning, who was desirous of settling in 
his native town, but had no dwelling place. It was eighty 
or ninety feet long. Dr. Manning built his house forth- 
with, and occupied it to the time of his death, 1786. By 
the provision made in his will, it then became the property 
of his daughter Anstice, wife of Francis Cogswell, who 
sold the house, warehouse, and one hundred and six feet 
frontage, to Joseph Cogswell, in 1808. Here Joseph 
Green Cogswell, the eminent teacher of the Round Hill 
school and librarian of the Astor Library, was born. It is 
owned now by Mr. Josiah Stackpole. 

The house between this and the Souther house is al- 
luded to as occupied by Jonathan Lord as early as 1733. 
and was probably built about the time its neighbors were. 
It is quite a remarkable circumstance that six very com- 
fortable houses stand here side by side, every one of which 
was built in the near vicinity of 1725. 



A GROUP OF OLD HOUSES NEAR THE SOUTH GREEN. 

Richard Saltonstall owned fourteen acres, about eight 
acres of which lay to the south of the brook, then called 
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SaltonstalPs Brook, and frequently alluded to under that 
name, and the remainder north of it, extending from the 
highway to the river. This is the brook that crosses the 
road by Mr. Josiah Stackpole's soap factory. Mr. Salton- 
stalPs house was somewhere north of the brook. 

This whole property, including his mansion, he sold to 
Samuel Bishop representing the estate of Thomas Bishop, 
September, 1680. Job Bishop sold to Capt. Stephen 
Cross in 1684. Cross divided the property. In 1689, 
Nathaniel Rust was in possession of the part on the south 
of the brook. The half acre, north of the brook, front* 
ing on the street was sold to Elisha Treadwell and by him 
to John Treadwell in 1689, and by him to Thomas Man- 
ning in 1691. Manning also acquired a rod more frontage 
in 1692 and a quarter of an acre in the rear in 1696. This 
tract did not include Saltonstall's house. 

Capt. Stephen Cross left the remainder of his estate to 
his two minor sons, Stephen and John, in 1691 ; and in 
1706, Stephen sold to Benjamin Dutch, sadler, his right 
and title to the dwelling house Dutch occupied, and the 
land for £65. 

Dutch sold Thomas Norton, tanner, for £140 in 1780, 
a house and six rods square of land, bounded by Manning 
and Dutch's other land and the highway. This is the 
house that now stands in dismal decay just opposite the 
Parsonage, and it seems to have been built between 1706 
and 1730. Even if Dutch acquired only a half interest iu 
the Cross house and five acres of land for £65 in 1706, 
the increase in value between that and £140 for a house 
and only thirty-six rods of land, indicates that a new 
house must have been erected on this site. At Mr. Nor* 
ton's decease, it became the property of his widow. Sub- 
sequently Margaret Norton executed a deed of half of it to 
her brother, George Norton. Then it belonged to Thomas 
Appleton, to John Wade, etc. 
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Returning now to the south of the brook, Nathaniel 
Bust sold an acre, bounded by the brook and the street, 
including buildings, tan-yard 9 etc., to Thomas Norton iu 
March, 1700, and in November of that year Norton mar- 
ried Mercy Rust, daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Rust. Mr. 
Rust, it will be remembered, was ordered to furnish the 
gloves for Mr. Cobbett's funeral in 1685. 

In 1701, Rust sold his son-in-law the seven acres ad- 
joining the tan-yard lot, and in 1710, lie sold Norton and 
Daniel Ringe, who had married his two daughters, his 
house and land where the South Church now stands. Nor- 
ton and Ringe sold out to Ammi Ruhamah Wise in 1723, 
and I suspect that, at this time, Deacon Norton, as he was 
then called, built the substantial house that stands to-day 
in excellent repair, under the great elm tree, aud evincing 
in its interior finish a wealthy builder. 

Thomas, the son of the Deacon, a Harvard graduate, 
and once teacher of the Grammar school, married Mrs. 
Mary Perkins iu 1728, and his father took to wife the 
widow Mary Rayment of Beverly, 1729. 

This double marrying seems to have resulted in the pur- 
chase of the Dutch house by the senior Thomas, in the 
following Juue, as Thomas Norton, junior, was witness 
to the siguature. 

Deacon Norton died in 1744, and Thomas, junior, in- 
herited the estate. Thomas Norton, junior, died in 1750. 
At his death, his widow was apportioned the w Dutch 
house" and its thirty -six rods of land. His son Thomas 
received the homestead, barn, bark-house, old house, Beam 
house, tan-yard and pits, half the little house, etc. The 
homestead was appraised at £226, 13, 4. In 1771, Nor- 
ton sold the whole property to Dummer Jewett for £240, 
and in 1791, his widow sold it to the County of Essex " to 
be improved and used as a House of Correction." The 
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prison was built near the site of the residence of the late 
fihoda B. Potter, and the grounds inclosed with a high 
red fence. The old mansion was the keeper's residence. 
Many old people remember it while it served this use. 

Despite its fresh appearance , the comfortable house 
lately owned and occupied by Mrs. Potter, is of vener- 
able age. It was built on the corner now occupied by the 
Meeting House of the South Parish, and when that edi- 
fice was erected in 1837, it was removed to its present 
location. The well belonging to it remained visible until 
recently, in the old corridor in the cellar, near the door. 

I presume from its interior architecture that the present 
house is identical with the one owned and occupied by 
Dr. Samuel Rogers, a prominent citizen, for many years, 
on the original site. Rogers purchased the property of 
Daniel Wise, in June, 1750. Wise received it from his 
father, Major Ammi Ruhamah Wise, son of the celebrated 
Rev. John Wise of the Chebacco Parish. Major Wise 
purchased from Daniel Ringe and Thomas Norton, in 
1723, who bought the estate of Nathaniel Rust, their 
father-in-law, in 1710. Rust acquired the property, with 
a house and barn, on June 2, 1665, by purchase, from Dea- 
con William Goodhue, but I am unable to find the deed 
of Goodhue's purchase. I presume it was a part of the 
original Younglove grant. It seems improbable that the 
house mentioned in the deed of 1665 should have been 
good enough in 1837 to be removed and repaired. The 
joint ownership oi Ringe and Norton may indicate a 
double house at that period. It would not be hard to 
believe that Major Wise built it in the days of his pros- 
perity, but this must be wholly a matter of surmise. 

The old Wade mansion was built in 1728 and has al- 
ways remained in the family. It was inherited by Nathan- 
iel Wade, who served with conspicuous honor in the 
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Revolutionary War. When Benedict Arnold went over to 
the British, Washington at once sent an order to Colonel 
Wade to take command of West Point and hold it, say- 
ing " We can trust him." The original military order, 
bearing Washington's signature is a priceless relic, now 
in the possession of Mr. Francis H. Wade. An attic room 
in this house has always been called "Pomp's" room. 
Pomp was a slave of the olden time, but a very jolly fel- 
low with a gift for doggerel rhyme which was exercised on 
many occasions. One day, the tradition runs, he came 
back from town with the astounding news : 

" Hera Is mora of old Choate'a folly 
He's torn down the old bridge 
And turned out Walley." 

The old town bridge was replaced by the stone bridge 
in 1764, and in the same year Rev. John Walley resigned 
his pastorate at the South Church. Colonel Choate was 
so conspicuous a citizen and official that his name is still 
borne by the bridge. He was very prominent in church 
affairs as well. 

The worthy Thomas Norton, junior, owned a slave 
PhiUis, valued in the inventory at £26, 13s. 4d. These 
old mansions are filled with weird memories. Pomp and 
Phillis are mementoes of slave life in our county. 

The residence of Mr. F. T. Goodhue is venerable and 
interesting. Rev. John Rogers, in 1734, deeded his son 
Samuel, a physician, about half an acre here, described as 
" all yt part of my homestead or old orchard, lying before 
the land that was Mr. Francis Crompton's, from the South 
corner, opposite said Crompton's land by a strait line to 
ye street or highway, with all building, trees, etc." It 
hardly seems likely that the house would not have been 
mentioned specifically if it were then built. 
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Dr. Rogers sold his dwelling house, land, etc., to 
John Walley, first pastor of the South Church, and Mr. 
W alley sold it to his successor, Joseph Dana, in 1766, 
"excepting the hangings being painted canvass in the 
Front Room, nearest to the meeting house, as also the 
hangings in the chamber over said room which, it is mu- 
tually agreed, said Joseph Dana shall take down with all 
convenient speed and deliver to said John Walley at his 
order." 

I should judge from the deeds that Samuel Rogers built 
the house in 1734 or subsequently. 

Old people remember an ancient house, that stood near 
the corner of the Heard land, facing the east. This was 
the home of Col. John Choato, Esq., in early days, and 
was purchased by him of the heirs of Francis Crompton. 
Croinpton bought the land, three acres, without any sure 
mention of a house in the deed, in 1693. Ave rill, the ear- 
lier owner, wa9 a poor man, if I associate the correct in- 
ventory with his name. Crompton probably built the 
house. It foil into decay and was removed more than fifty 
years ago. 

Before leaving this locality, it may be of interest if we 
trace the outline of the original Saltonstall property, since 
it establishes incidentally several interesting facts. 

We have mentioned that the Thomas Manning property 
and the Thomas Norton property included an acre or more 
of the Saltonstall estate. Benjamin Dutch sold a lot con- 
taining thirty square rods, six rods frontage and five rods 
depth, adjoining Mr. Norton to Joseph Appleton in 1730 
for £72. It is styled a M certain piece of upland" and 
no house was included in the purchase. But Joseph Ap- 
pleton had a house here some years later, and it is likely 
that he built it about the time of his purchase. A well 
near the street in Mr. Theodore Cogswell's vacant corner 
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lot here may have been Appleton's well. It is interesting 
to note the fret that, although the deeds mention this boose 
repeatedly, it disappeared so long ago that no remem- 
brance or tradition of its existence has sunrired. The 
remainder of the Saltonstall property, four acres less or 
more, was sold by Benjamin to Nathaniel Dutch, for £150 
in 1737. It was bounded on the northeast partly by Rev. 
Mr. Rogers' land and partly by common land, that is, the 
old training field ; but it embraced quite a portion of the 
present Common, for the Joseph Appleton lot was bounded 
by it on the north. 

Nathaniel Dutch sold 95 rods in 1733 to William Story, 
Esq., Isaac Dodge and Samuel Lord, jr., a committee of 
the First Parish, and Joseph Appleton, Esq., John Baker, 
Esq., and Isaac Smith, gentleman, a committee of the 
South Parish, m for the purposes of a burying yard for- 
ever." * Beginning at the east corner thereof at a stake 
in Dutch's line, twelve feet southeast of the southeast 
corner of said John Baker's homestall," it was bounded 
thirteen and one-half rods on Baker's land, then seven rods 
on the west side on Dutch. It was a rectangular lot, 
13} rods by 7. The remainder of his four acres was 
mortgaged by Dutch to William McKean (the deeds men- 
tion "about fire acres ") in 1785. McKean acquired pos- 
session and sold to Dr. John Manning in 1793. 

Manning sold John Wade, a strip of * twenty-ooe feet 
deep and as wide as the land he had bought lately of 
Thomas Appleton " in 1794. In July of that jear he sold 
the town, for £13, 10s., w twenty-two square rods of land 
lying on the road opposite the house of Col. Nathaniel 
Wade, beginning four feet from the easterly corner of the 
house lately owned by Joseph Appleton, Esq., deceased, 
in front toward the road and extending northerly as the 
wall now stands to a stake and • tones in the training field. 
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and from thence southeast to the old road, thence on the 
old bounds on the road to the first bounds mentioned, for 
the purpose of widening the road for the convenience of the 
public," It would appear from this that the road was 
much narrower then than now. 

In May, 1795, Dr. Manning sold the two Parishes a 
piece of land adjoining the burying ground, w beginning 
one rod and a half from the southeast corner of the old 
burying place in a right line toward the road, then south 
four rods, then west 20 rods, then north seven rods, 
and along the burying ground to the first bound." This 
gave the burying ground a width of fourteen rods, a depth 
of thirteen and one-half rods on the Baker line and of 
twenty rods on the southerly side. A second enlargement 
was made, not many years ago, when Rev. John Cotton 
Smith purchased the land of William Kinsman, which has 
been divided into lots on the south side of the yard. In 
June, 1795, Manning sold Thomas Baker an acre of land 
between the burying ground and the river, and in May of 
that year, he had sold the town for 5s, " from desire of 
accommodating the Town with a more convenient training 
field ; beginning at the southeast corner of the homestead 
of the heirs of John Baker, Esq., deceased, thence south- 
east to land I lately sold the inhabitants of the Town, 
thence southwest until it comes within four rods and 6 feet 
of the house formerly owned by Joseph Appleton, Esq., 
thouce west northerly til it strikes tho burying ground 
23 feet to the north of the southerly corner thereof, thence 
northeast to the bounds first mentioned, containing about 
half an acre." 

The curious antiquarian can locate these lines with ap- 
proximate accuracy, and it appears probable, that if the 
stone wall now separating the burying ground from the 
Heard estate were prolonged in the direction it runs until 
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it reached well into the present highway, we should have 
the northern bound roughly traced of the original Salton- 
stall grant. The training field and Green were much 
smaller therefore than to-day. 

While this boundary of the Saltonstall estate is fresh in 
mind, attention may well be given to a claim made by the 
widow of President John Rogers, who then occupied the 
estate of Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, to land now included in 
the Common or the public thoroughfare, by virtue of a 
grant of six acres made by John Winthrop in 1634. In 
the town record, under date of April 8, 1686, the entry 
is made : 

" Whereas, Mrs. Rogers claimeth part of the land with- 
out the line from the gate and stable end, upon a line to 
the land of Mr. Saltonstall's, and some land in the end 
of the now orchard before the land of William Avory's, all 
this upon the satisfaction of a grant of land to Mr. Win- 
throp of six acres of land in 1634. 

" Voted and granted that, provided that Mrs. Rogers 
give in to the Selectmen in the Town's behalf, that 6he 
and her heirs shall secure the Town from any further de- 
mand for satisfaction of said grant from Mr. Winthrop and 
his heirs and her and her heirs, that then the Town will 
pay to said Mrs. Rogers within one year the sum of ten 
pounds iu Common pay, and she secure the Town from 
any claims of herself or her heirs, from the laud on the 
outside of a straight line, from the said gate to Mr. Sal- 
tonstall's fence, formerly as the stable eud stands, and 
from all the land on this end of the now orchard cov- 
ering the length of four rayles as the fence stands upon a 
square from the pailo fence to William Avory's fence, 
then the said sum shall be paid by the Town." 

The original deed with seals and signatures is in the 
Town Record, and it provides "that the said land laid 
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downe shall lie common and be not impropriated by any 
particular future grant to any person or persons." 

Further specification is made in the deed of " a straight 
line from the fence of Stephen Cross formerly Richard 
Saltonstall's, Esq., ranging to her gate post, and so 
stretching the length of four rails beyond the causeway 
end, and then on a square to the fence of William 
Averill's." 

The meaning must be guessed out for neither Resolu- 
tion nor Deed is luminous. I have always interpreted 
this transaction as securing the Town's title to the land 
bordering on Mr. F. T. Goodhue's property, and some 
portion of the old training field. One fact is beyond 
question. Mr. Winthrop's "six acres near the River," 
granted in 1634, included the whole or part of tho iino 
open meadow belonging to the Heard estate. This be- 
longed to the Rogerses, and Rogers must have purchased 
from John Winthrop. 



THE "WINTHROP HOUSE," SO GALLED. 

The name of Winthrop has been associated with the 
old Burnham house on the Argil la Road, now occupied by 
Mr. Perley Lake man, but without reason. 

In 1636-7, the town granted George Giddings about 
16 acres of land, meadow and upland, having the high- 
way to Chebacco on tho northeast. In 1667, Giddings 
sold Thomas Burnham "my dwelling house, wherein said 
Thomas now dwelleth " and twelve acres of land, bounded 
north by Mr. Jonathan Wade's land, west and south by 
land of Rev. Nathaniel Rogers, and east by the highway 
leading to Chebacco. 

Giddings owned no other land on this road, and the 
bounds given locate it beyond a doubt. Generations of 
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Burnhams possessed it, until the sale to the present 
owner a few years since. 

There is not a scrap of documentary evidence, known 
to me, that suggests Winthrop's ownership. As for the 
house itself, Dr. Lyon, of Hartford, an expert in olden 
architecture, pronounces it to have been built in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century or the early years of the 
following one. 



THE HOWARD HOUSE. 

Fronting the new stone bridge, on Turkey Shore, is 
the well preserved " Howard house " as it is sometimes 
called. Mr. Caldwell in his Notes to the Hammatt papers 
states that it was owned by Aaron Wallis, half a century 
ago. Before him Capt. Ebenezer Caldwell, who died in 
1821, was its possessor. His first wife was Lucy, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Hinge. Ringe bought the property of 
Stephen Howard, who inherited it in 1766 on the death 
of his father, Samuel Howard. Samuel bought the 
shares owned by his brothers William and John at his 
father's, William Howard's, death. To this it may be 
added, Howard bought six acres of land with the dwelling 
in 1679 of Uzal Wardell. Susanna Ringe, the wife of 
Wardell, junior, sold her father-in-law, Uzal Wardell, 
her third of her father's, Daniel Binge's estate in 1669. 
Ringe bought of Thomas Emerson in 1648, a dwelling 
house and six acres of land by original grant. 

Is this house the same that Dauiel Ringe bought in 
1 648 ? I cannot believe it, though the deeds are contin- 
uous. The question of identity, which was stated in the 
beginning of this series of papers, is well illustrated in 
this case. The probability of such extreme antiquity is 
very slight. Judging from its architecture, Dr. Lyon be- 
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Haves this house was built near the beginning of the last 
century. 

THE HOVET HOUSE. 

The ancient Hovey house, last used as a barn by Mr. 
Fosa, but, unfortunately, now a thing of the past, is gen- 
erally assumed to have been built in 1668, because Daniel 
Hovey was granted permission to fell trees " for a house " 
that year. More pertinent evidence is the grant of the 
previous year, 1667, to Daniel Hovey, "to fell timber 

for a and repnyring his house." A house that 

needed repairing in 1667 is not likely to haye defied the 
tooth of Time for two hundred and twenty-seven years 
longer, and then, still stout and strong, have suffered de- 
struction only by fire. 



THE REGINALD FOSTER ESTATE. 

The same question of identity confronts us in the fine 
old mansion, now owned by Mr. Daniel S. Burnham, on 
Water street. The pedigree of this property is beyond 
question. Charlotte Burnham, wife of Abraham, pur- 
chased half of it in 1862, from Enoch P. Fuller. He bought 
it of Nathaniel Fuller in 1840. Fuller purchased from 
Thomas Dodge in 1796, Dodge from John Holland in 
1792, Holland from John Harris in 1778. Richard Sut- 
ton and Elizabeth, his wife, sold Abner Harris, ship- 
wright, the southwest end of the dwelling house, " late 
our honored grandfather's, Jacob Foster deceased," in 
1758. Jacob Foster, father of this Jacob, I presume, re- 
ceived it from Reginald Foster. Reginald Foster bought 
of Roger Preston in 1655, a house aud land reaching from 
the present Green street to Summer street. 
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Again, I cannot believe this house identical with the 
house of 1655, but make no assertion as to its probable 
age. 



THE NOBTON - OOBBETT HOUSE. 

This fine old mansion, venerable in its architecture, 
hallowed with its association with the great and good men 
of the early days, has long been counted the most historic 
house of Ipswich, and possibly the oldest. An honest 
desire to establish its antiquity, and confirm its legendary 
renown, impelled me to very careful study of every doc* 
ument that I could discover. To my own chagrin, the 
conclusion, to which candor has impelled me, divests the 
old landmark of all its poetry, and much of its age. A 
review of the grounds leading to this may not be unin- 
teresting to those that have the love of antiquarian lore. 

In the year 1638, Thomas Firman sold Rev. Johu 
Norton a house and lot " which said lot was granted first 
unto Mr. John Fawne in the year 1634, *' and by him 
sold to Firman. The boundaries given locate the prop- 
erty unmistakably. 

In this house, or a better one of his own building, Mr. 
Norton dwelt until he resigned his pastorate and removed 
to Boston as the successor of Rev. John Cotton. His 
successor, Rev. Mr. Cobbett, occupied his house and 
eventually purchased it. At his decease, the estate be- 
came the property of his widow. In 1696, his son John 
sold the house and three acres of land for £70 to Major 
Francis Wainwright, who owned the Robert Payne estate 
adjoining. 

After a few months ownership, Major Wainwright sold 
to John Aunable " Taylor " for £24 — * A house that was 
formerly in the tenure of John Cobbett, late of Ipswich, 
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with the land on which said house standeth, and also all 
the land before the said house to the street, together with 
four foot breadth from the said house at the western end 
thereof, and four foot breadth northerly from said house, 
and four foot easterly from said house, these three points 
all bounded by said Wain Wright's land and southerly by 
the Highway or Street, the westerly line that comes to said 
street to take in but half the well, and the easterly line 
to run straight from four foot of from the said house to 
the said street." March 9, 1696-7. 

Evidently Major Wainwright retained the land that 
originally belonged with the house, and a few years later 
he sold to Matthew Perkins, land and the orchard upon it, 
"bounded by John Baker's land on the East, the Highway 
on the South, the land of John Annible and said Wain- 
wright on the West, as the old wall formerly stood, the 
land of Wainwright on the North, as the wall stands, also 
the common right bought of John Cobbett." October 11, 
1701. 

The Perkins property thus lay between the old Cobbett 
house and Baker's. 

The Cobbett house with its four feet of land on three 
sides was sold by Annable to William Stone for £35 with 
Wainwright on three sides and half of the well, etc. 
March 16, 1701. 

Stone sold his house with one-quarter of an acre to Robert 
Holmes, tailor, for £40, bounded easterly by Capt. Mat- 
thew Perkins, west and north by Wainwright. January 
20, 1710-11. 

Stone had bought of Wainwright " 3 foot in front next 
ye street joining on the westerly side of the land he bought 
of John Annable and to run until it comes to nothing at 
the north corner of said line," for £3, 12s. This he as- 
signed to Holmes on the same date, so that the western 
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line was now seven feet from the house on the front, and 
included the whole well. 

Robert Holmes sold his son Robert Holmes , junior, 
taylor, " a certain parcel of land on the South East side 
of my homestead, beginning at ye easterly corner next 
Capt. Matthew Perkins his homestead and from there to 
extend North West 15 feet into my homestead, from thence 
to run on a straight line keeping equal distance from Per- 
kins's land to ye country road, and up said road Southerly 
to ye corner of said Perkins's homestead, and by said Per- 
kins's homestead to ye bound first mentioned, as also all 
my right, title and interest in ye new end of ye dwelling 
house standing on said bounded premises." February 20, 
1732-3. 

In accordance with the terms of his father's will Robert 
Holmes, junior, succeeded to the whole estate at his 
mother's death. He enlarged the estate by purchasing 
of Thomas Stamford, innholder, for £3, a small piece of 
land adjoining the northeast side of the homestead of 
Robert Holmes, late of Ipswich, deceased, about three 
rods, bounded south by homestead, southwest and north- 
west by Staniford, northeast by land of widow Esther 
Perkins. April 10, 1742. 

Administration was granted on the estate of Robert 
Holmes to Samuel and Abigail Heard, September, 1776. 

" Samuel Heard, cordwainer, and Abigail, his wife, 
being the only child and heir of Robert Holmes, late of 
Ipswich, Taylor," for £33, 6, 8, sell " Nathaniel March, 
Taylor, a dwelling house, with small parcel of land under 
and adjoining, part of the real estate of our honored father, 
beginning at Southeast corner by land of Abraham Cald- 
well, thence by said Caldwell's land easterly, 6 rods and 
10 feet, thence northerly by land of Capt. Thomas Stani- 
ford, one rod, eleven feet and a half, thence westerly on 
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land of the said Abigail Heard 6 rods 10 feet, and thence 
southerly one rod, 9} feet by Highway, also the privilege 
of using the well on the other part of deceased real es- 
tate." March 1, 1777. 

Nathaniel March sold to Nathaniel March, junior, for 
$900, the house and fifteen rods of land, bounded south- 
easterly by Daniel Russell six rods ten feet, northerly by 
Staniford one rod eleven and one-half feet, westerly by 
Abigail Heard six rods ten feet, southerly by highway one 
rod nine and one-half feet, with privilege of using the well 
on said Abigail's land ; Nathaniel and Elizabeth, his wife, 
to have the privilege of the use of the northwest room of 
said house, during their natural life. November 21, 1796. 

The portion of the Holmes property, which Samuel and 
Abigail Heard reserved when they sold the house to March, 
was sold by them to Samuel Heard, junior, and Ebenezer, 
beginning at the north corner on land of heirs of Staniford 
on the street, southerly by street one rod nine and one-half 
feet, to land of Nathaniel March, easterly on March's land 
six rods ten feet, northerly by Stamford's land one rod 
seven and one-half feet, westerly on Stamford's land six 
rods ten feet. May 19, 1803. Samuel, junior, and 
Ebenezer Heard sold this plot, " part of garden spot for- 
merly owned by Nathaniel March, 99 for $30 to Elizabeth 
March. April 8, 1808. 

Nathaniel and Hannah March sold to Daniel Russell for 
$80 " a certain dwelling house with land under and adjoin- 
ing containing 15 rods, beginning at the south corner by 
highway and land of Daniel Russell, thence north west by 
said highway 1 rod 9 feet and & to land of Elizabeth 
March, thence northeasterly by Elizabeth's land 6 rods 
and 10 feet to land of heirs of Thomas Staniford, thence 
south easterly 1 rod 11} feet to land of Russell, south- 
westerly by land of Russell 6 rods 10 feet to Highway, 
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being tho same I purchased of my late father, Nathaniel 
March by deed November 21, 1796," and on the same 
day Elizabeth March sold the garden spot adjoining to 
Russell for $40. 

Daniel Russell sold his son, Foster Russell, for $76 "a 
certain piece or parcel of land situate, lying and being in 
Ipswich aforesaid, formerly owned by Nathaniel March, 
deceased, containing 14 rods more or less, beginning at 
the southerly corner thereof by the highway and my own 
land, thence running north westerly 38 feet to land owned 
by the Methodist Society, thence by land of said Society 
to land of Dr. Thomas Manning, thence south easterly by 
Mauuiug 36 feet to my own land, thence south westerly 
by my own land to highway." August 30, 1833. 

Thus there is not a link lacking in the chain. From 
Firman and Norton, we trace the ownership of the house, 
through Cobbett, Wainwright, Annable, Stone, the 
Holmeses, and the Marches to Daniel Russell. Russell 
bought the house and land in 1818. In 1833, he sold the 
land to Foster Russell, but there is no mention of auy 
house. Evidently it had disappeared. 

But what of the old house still standing? 

It is well remembered that Richard Sutton owned the 
southeast half of this dwelling, and Daniel Russell the 
northwest half. Russell bought his half of Abraham 
Caldwell of Beverly in 1796, bounded northwesterly 
partly on land of Nathaniel March, southeasterly on land 
of Richard Sutton. 

Caldwell purchased of Samuel Sawyer in 1772, Robert 
Holmes abutting on the northwest. Ephraim Kindall 
bought this half of Jonathan Newmarsh in 1768, who 
bought of Benjamin Brown in 1762. Brown acquired it 
in 1754, by purchase, of William Dodge, of Lunenburg, 
and Esther, his wife, and Samuel Williams, junior. 
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Dodge's deed recites that the line of division beginning 
at a stake by land of Robert Holmes, extends to a stake 
standing in the middle of the homestead of Capt. Matthew 
Perkins, late of Ipswich, thence southwesterly to a stake, 
thence northwesterly twenty-two feet through the middle 
of the curb of the well to a stake standing near, thence 
southwesterly through the dwelling house and middle of 
the chimney to the street, with one-half the dwelling, 
with all privileges, etc., settled by a Commission ap- 
pointed and im powered by the Court of Probate to divide 
the estate of said Matthew Perkins to and among his two 
daughters, Esther Harbin and Mary Smith, according to 
his will. Williams sold the interest he bought of William 
Harbin. 

Among the filed papers relating to the estate of Capt. 
Matthew Perkins, we find the divisions of the real estate 
between Esther Harbin and Mary Smith in 1749. Esther 
received the northwest half, the division line being de- 
fined word by word as in the deed of Dodge to Brown. 
Mary received the southeast half. Esther left her estate 
to her four children to whom it was apportioned in 1752. 
Her heirs sold to Brown . 

Capt. Matthew Perkins, we observed at the beginning, 
bought the Norton-Cobbett orchard in 1701. Between 
that date and 1709, he built the house, for in the latter 
year he gave his son Matthew his former homestead, low- 
er down the street. 

The present old house is, therefore, Capt. Matthew Per- 
kins' mansion, and the Norton-Cobbett house stood very 
near on the northwest side, but has long since disap- 
peared. 

Every item of evidence corroborates this identification. 
The successive deeds of the old Cobbett property men- 
tion Captain Matthew, the widow Esther Perkins, Abra- 
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ham Caldwell and Daniel Russell as eastern abutters. 
The deeds of the present house mention Holmes and March 
as western neighbors. The well of the present house is 
precisely where the deeds locate it ; the Cobbett well was 
on the west side of the house. This house stands near 
the road ; the other must have stood back somewhat, as 
the land covered by the house with only four feet on each 
of three sides and the frontage measured about a quarter 
of an acre. 

The present Foster Russell house, by the measurements 
of the deeds, occupies a part of the site of the old one. 
Finally, Mrs. Susau Lake man, the daughter of the late 
Daniel Russell, was born in the Perkins' mansion in 1815. 
She remembers distinctly that it was always said that her 
father tore down an old house close by in 1818, called 
" the March house." In that year he bought the proper- 
ty of Nathaniel March. 

As to the old Cobbett well, it is beyond question iden- 
tical with the well that still remains in the cellar of the 
Foster Russell house, which served as a public watering 
place for many years, I am informed, before the house 
was built, and still supplies Mr. Augustine Spiller by a 
pipe that pierces the cellar wall. 



THE JOHN POTTER HOUSE. 

The well-preserved old mansion beneath the spreading 
elms on the corner of East street and "Hog Lane," as the 
ancient nickname was, — " Brooke Street " as it is recorded 
in the old deeds, — is of much interest. 

This lot was owned in 1648 by Francis Jordan, the 
town-whipper, whoso gruesome business it was to wield 
the lash and lay it smartly upon the backs of evil-doers, 
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at the public whipping-post. In 1655, there was a house 
here, occupied by Jeffrey Skelling or Snelling, a man of 
questionable character, who tasted the lash more than 
once. I can hardly believe that a man of his proclivities 
was likely to occupy so fine a house. 

Richard Belcher of Charlestown sold, to John Potter, 
for £88, in 1708, the two acres in this corner, with all the 
build ings, including the "old house, new out-houses, etc." 
The mention of an " old house " at this date renders it 
very improbable that the present building was theu in 
existence. 

A few years ago, the slope of the hill on the east side of 
the present house was dug away, and an old cellar was 
disclosed. Two old spoons of a style in vogue prior to 
1700 were found. Very likely this was the site of the 
old Francis Jordan property, and John Potter probably 
built the present mansion subsequent to 1708. 



SOME OLD HIGH-STKEET DWELLINGS. 

A few more old mansions, on High street, must not be 
overlooked. Here again that question of identity dis- 
turbs us in the case of the old Caldwell house. 

Richard Betts sold to Cornelius Waldo, for £30, his 
dwelling house, land, etc., in 1652. Waldo sold the 
same property to John Caldwell, in 1654 for £26. John 
Caldwell's estate, about the year 1692, was inventoried, 
the house, land at home and three acres of other land at 
£109. This three-acre lot is probably identical with the 
"four acres, be it more or less, within the Common fields, 
neare unto Muddy Kiver," which he bought of William 
Buckley, and which Buckley had bought for £7 of Thomas 
Manning in 1657. The homestead was valued, then, at 
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about a hundred pounds sterling. Caldwell bought it for 
£26, occupied it some forty years, and left it worth £100. 
It has been said that record remains of enlargement, etc. , 
but repairs and enlargement sufficient to enhance the 
value nearly four times must have been very destructive 
oi the original Waldo house, I fear. It is more likely 
that Caldwell built the present house, and its architecture 
points to the latter years of the seventeenth century as 
the time of its erection. 

The fine mansion, lately purchased and improved by 
Mr. John B. Brown, is the colonial home Rev. Nathaniel 
Rogers built for himself in 1727-8. 

The very old house, the home of Mr. Caleb Lord, until 
his death, and its larger neighbor, the old Jacob Manning 
house, afford a very fascinating study. Mr. Lord ill- 
formed me that this house was owned by his father, 
"Capt. Nat.," and his predecessor was * Deacon Caleb." 
Caleb Lord, Hatter, and Daniel Low, bought it with 
eighteen rods of land in 1751, of Job Harris. Harris 
bought the dwelling, barn, and two and three-fourths 
acres of land of Rev. Jabez Fitch, when he left the pas- 
torate of the Ipswich First Church in 1727 and went to 
Portsmouth. There was at this time but one dwelling on 
this goodly lot of nearly three acres. Harris sold Caleb 
Lord the house, etc., "at the north corner of the home- 
stead," but he resided still in another house on the same 
lot and, in 1770, bequeathed his son John the southerly 
half of his dwelling. The other heirs sold out to John 
in 1772. John Harris sold to the town, in 1795, about 
two acres with the buildings. This purchase was made to 
secure a Poor-house, and considerable changes were made 
then and later to lit it for its new use. Mr. Caleb Lord 
remembers that the door was on the end toward the street. 

When the town purchased the present Poor Farm, this 
property was sold to Jacob Manning, jr., in May, 1818. 
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The deed describes it, as the work-house and land, "he- 
ginning at the corner of Nathaniel Lord's land, 12 feet 1 
inch from his shop, on suid High street East to land of 
heirs of James Harris deceased, Westerly 5 rods 12& links 
to land this day conveyed to Lord, i. e. wood house and 
turf or peat house, and the pump with the rigging and 
gear thereto belonging, also reserving to John Lord 4th, 
liberty to remove the building called the pest house and 
chimney and underpinning stones." 

This is the large house on the south corner of Manning 
street. I think that Job Harris built it for his new resi- 
dence and then sold the older Fitch house to Caleb Lord. 
This surmise is confirmed by the purchase that Mr. Fitch 
made of about four rods of land on the back side of his 
house from Francis Young in 1708. It was a piece one 
rod wide from the land or house of Mr. Fitch, and ex- 
tended in a straight line one rod broad to the northerly 
end of his barn or woodhouse. This shows that the Fitch 
house occupied the extreme corner of the lot. This laud 
may have been needed for the enlargement that has been 
made on this side. Mr. Fitch bought the house with an 
acre and a half of land of William Payne and his wife 
Mary, the only daughter of William Stewart, deceased, in 
the year 1704, for £150. In 1719, he enlarged the lot 
by purchasing an acre of Thomas and Alexander Lovell 
fronting on the street and joining his land on the south. 

Stewart bought of Roger Derby, who had removed to 
Salem in 1692. Derby or Darby bought a house and two 
acres of Philip Fowler in 1672, and in 1652 John Hassell 
owned a house here. Hassell was the original grantee. 
Again the query arises, who was the builder of the present 
decrepit dwelling? Certainly it was owned by Job Harris 
and there is no reason for doubting Fitch's ownership, or 
even Stewart's. Beyond Stewart, or possibly Derby, I 
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do not venture, but there is no absolute limit, save that it 
is incredible that it was Hussell's original house. 

I wonder if Stewart occupied this house before he 
bought it? If he did, peculiar interest attaches to the 
narrative of John Dunton, a book pedler, who visited 
Ipswich, in the course of his saddle-bag peregrinations, in 
1685 or 1686. In any event, the gossipy description of 
the Stewarts will not be unwelcome. Dunton wrote to his 
wife, minutely enough to satisfy her womanly curiosity, 
after this fashion : 

" My Landlady, Mrs. Wilkins, having a sister at Ips- 
wich which she had not seen for a great while, Mrs. Com- 
fort, her daughter (a young gentlewoman equally happy 
in the perfections both of her body and mind), had a 
great desire to see her aunt, having never been at her 
house, nor in that part of the country; which Philaret 
having a desire to see, and being never backward to 
accomodate the Fair Sex, profers his service to wait upon 
her thilher, which was readily accepted by the young 
lady, who fell herself saie under his protection. Nor 
were her parents less willing to trust her with him. All 
things being ready for our ramble, I took my fair one up 
behind me and rid on our way, I and my Fair Fellow 
Traveller to Mr. Steward's whose wife was Mrs. Comfort's 
own Aunt : whose Joy to see her Niece at Ipswich was 
sufficiently Expressed by the Noble Reception we met 
with and the Treatment we found there ; which far outdid 
whate'er we cou'd have thought. And tho myself was 
but a stranger to them, yet the extraordinary civility and 
respect thoy showed mo, gavo mo reason enough to think 
I was very welcome. It was late when we came thither, 
and wo were both very wonry, which yet would not 
excuse us from the trouble of a very splendid supper, 
before I was permitted to go to bed ; which was got ready 
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in so short a time as would have made as think, had we 
not known the contrary, that it had been ready provided 
against we came. Though our supper was extraordinary 
yet I had so great a desire to go to bed, as made it to me 
a troublesome piece of kindness. But this being happily 
over, I took my leave of my Fellow Traveller, and was 
conducted to my apartment by Mrs. Stewart herself, 
whose character I shant attempt to-night, being so weary, 
but reserve till to-morrow morning. Only I must let you 
know that my apartment was so noble and the furniture 
so suitable to it, that I doubt not but even the King him- 
self has oftentimes been contented with a worser lodging. 

"Having reposed my self all night upon a bed of Down, 
I slept bo very soundly that the Sun, who lay not on so 
soft a bed as I, had got the start of me, and risen before 
me ; but was so kind however as to make me one of his 
first visits, and to give me the bon jour ; on which I 
straight got up and dressed myself, having a mind to look 
about me and see where I was : and having took a view 
of Ipswich, I found it to be situated by a river, whose first 
rise from a Lake or Poud was twenty miles up, breaking 
of its course through a hideous swamp for many milos, a 
a harbor for bears ; it issueth forth into a large bay, where 
they fish for whales, due East over against the Island of 
Slioles, a great place for fishing. The mouth of that river 
is barred. It is a good haven town. Their Meeting 
House or church is built very beautifully. There is a 
store of orchards and gardens about it, and good land for 
Cattel and husbandry. 

" But I remember I promised to give you Mrs. Stewards 
Character, & if I hadn't yet gratitude and justice would 
exact it of me. Her stature is of a middle size, fit for a 
woman. Her face is still the magazine of beauty, whence 
she may fetch artillery enough to Wound a thousand lov- 
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ers ; and when she was about 18, perhaps there never was 
a face more sweet and charming — nor could it well be 
otherwise, since now at 33, all you call sweet and ravish- 
ing is in her Face ; which it is as great a Pleasure to be- 
hold as a perpetual suushine without any clouds at all ; 
and yet all this sweetness is joined with such attractive 
vertue as draws all to a certain distance and there detains 
them with reverence and admiration, none ever daring to 
approach her nigher, or having power to go farther off. 
She's so obliging, courteous and civil as if those qualities 
were only born with her, and rested in her bosom as their 
centre. Her speech and her Behaviour is so gentle, sweet 
and affable, that whatsoever men may talk of mngick there 
in none charms but she. So good a wife she is, she frames 
her nature to her husband's : the hyacinth follows not the 
Sun more willingly, than she her husband's pleasure. Her 
household is her charge. Her care to that makes her but 
seldom a non-resident. Her pride is to be neat and cleanly, 
and her thirst not to be Prodigal. And to. conclude is 
both wise and religious, which makes her all I have said 
before. 

" In the next place I suppose yourself will think it rea- 
sonable that unto Mrs. Stewards I should add her husband's 
Character : whose worth and goodness do well merit. As 
to his stature tis inclining to tall : and as to his aspect, 
if all the lineaments of a sincere and honest hearted man 
were lost out of the world, they might be all retrieved by 
looking on his face. He's one whose bounty is limited by 
reason, not by ostentation; and to make it last he deals 
discreetly ; as we sowe our land not by the sack but by 
the handful. He is so sincere and upright that his word 
and his meaning never shake hands and part, but always 
go together. His mind is always so serene that that 
thunder but rocks him asleep which breaks other men's 
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slumbers. His thoughts have an aim as high as heaven, 
tho their residence be in the Valley of an humble heart. 
He is not much given to talk, tho he knows how to do it 
as well as any man. He loves his friend, and will do 
anything for him except it be to wink at his faults, of 
which he will be always a severe reprover. He is so good 
a husband that he is worthy of the wife he enjoys, and 
would even make a bad wife good by his example. 

" Ipswich is a country town not very large, and when a 
stranger arrives, tis quickly known to every one. It is 
no wonder then that the next day after our arrival the 
news of it was carried to Mr. Hubbard, the Minister of 
the town, who hearing that I was the person that had 
brought over a great Venture of Learning, did me the 
honor of making me a visit at Mr. Steward's, where I lay, 
and afterwards kindly invited me and my fellow traveller 
to his own house, where he was pleased to give us very 
handsome entertainment. His writing of the History of 
Indian Warps shews him to be a person of good parts and 
understanding. He is a sober, grave and well accom- 
plished man — a good preacher (as all the town affirm, 
for I didn't hear him) and one that lives according to his 
preaching. 

" The next day I was for another Ramble in which Mr. 
Steward was pleas'd to accompany me. And the place we 
went to was a town call'd Rowley, lying six miles North- 
East from Ipswich, where most of the Inhabitants had 
been Clothiers. There was that Day a great Game of 
Foot Ball to be playd, which was the occasion of our 
going thither : There was another Town that playd against 
them, as is sometimes Common in England : but they 
played with their bare feet which I thought was very odd : 
but was upon a broad Sandy Shoar free from Stones, which 
made it more easie. Neither were they so apt to trip up 
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one anothers heels, and quarrel as I have seen em in Eng- 
land." 

With this bit of romance, I conclude my present study of 
the old houses of Ipswich. Many more remain to be 
investigated, and unsuspected rewards may await the 
diligent student. In due time I hope every old dwelling 
will havo its history carefully written. 

My aim has been not so much to exhaust the field, for 
this is impossible, nor to pronounce final judgments, as 
to illustrate the only sure way of approximating the truth. 
The work must be done cautiously and candidly, with a 
mind open to the truth, however sharp the conflict with 
cherished traditions or deeply seated prejudices. Resort 
must always be made to original documents. Regard must 
be had to inherent probabilities. Results obtained by the 
application of this method may fairly be considered a con- 
tribution to the permanent history of our town. 

The conclusion to which we must come is that many 
houses are not as old as they have been thought ; that 
many substantial houses have passed away ; that the his- 
tory of one house is very easily transferred to another ; 
that tradition is very unhistoric ; that definite decision is 
impossible in many cases ; but that, after all allowance is 
made, a remarkable number of ancient dwellings, still in 
use, were built in the earlier half of the last century, and 
a few remain from the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century, which were built before all the pioneers who 
knew Wiiithrop, and cleared the wilderness and built the 
town, had passed away. 
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MINUTES OF ANNUAL MEETING AND 
REPORTS OF OFFICERS. 



The annual meeting of the Ipswich Historical Society 
was held in the Parish House, Monday evening, Dec. 6, 
and although not so largely attended as it might have been 
it was nevertheless a very enthusiastic gathering. A great 
deal in the advancement of the Society's interest was ac- 
complished and several new and important lines of work 
started. 

President Waters called the meeting to order and the 
reports of Treasurer J. I. Horton, Secretary John H. 
Cogswell and President Waters, were read and accepted. 
The reports are given in full below. Mr. Waters' paper 
was a valuable historical addition to the society's reports 
and he was warmly commended for the same. 

The purchase of a permanent location in the " Whipple 
House," at railroad square, was talked of, and a com- 
mittee of three, George A. Lord, Fred A. Willcomb and 
J. I. Horton, were chosen to inquire into the feasibility 
of the plan. 

The President was instructed to appoint a committee of 
five on membership, to consist in part of ladies. Mr. 
Gates moved that a committee of ladies be chosen in the 
same way to take charge of the rooms on certain after- 
noons in the week. He suggested that in summer particu- 
larly quite an income could be secured by keeping the 
rooms open and charging a small admission fee. 

(87) 
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Proceeding to the election of officers the old board was 
reelected as follows : 

President, Rev. T, Frank Waters. 

Vice Presidents, Hon. C. A. Suyward and Hon. Fred 
A. Willcomb. 

Secretary, John H. Cogswell. 

Corresponding Secretary, Rev. M. H. Gates. 

Treasurer, J. I. Horton. 

Librarian, M. V. B. Perley. 

The question of securing lecturers for the season of 
1897-8 was discussed, and the chair was instructed to 
select a committee of four to look after this matter, the 
president to be a member ex officio. Mr. Waters ap- 
pointed Rev. Mr. Gates, Rev. Mr. Constant and Messrs. 
Kavanagh and Hovey. 

It was voted that the reports of the meeting be printod 
after the usual manner of the Society's publications. These 
reports follow : 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Our Society has assumed for itself a three-fold function : 
that of gathering material for our Historical Exhibition, 
of contributing through its publications to the general 
fund of historical knowledge, and of erecting memorials 
of striking events and distinguished citizens of the olden 
time. 

A beginning a( least has been made in each department, 
and gratifying growth is seen in the size and variety of 
our exhibit in the room in Odd Fellows' Block. Already 
the floor is well occupied, and the cabinets are comfort- 
ably filled. Some of the articles given or loaned during 
the past year are of striking interest, and we may count 
ourselves most fortunate in possessing them. Most ven- 
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erable of all is the pair of great andirons, with well- 
worn knobs, on which the date 

1J5 
9|6 

is still visible, though the wear of so many generations 
has nearly ohlitoralod the upper figures. The smaller 
figures, which now occupy the place of the upper two, 
were stamped some fifty years ago, to preserve the date, 
but the original 1 and 5 are not wholly effaced. Accom- 
panying the andirons are the huge spit some four feet long, 
and the skewers used in fastening the great roasts securely 
to the spit. These have belonged to successive genera- 
tions of the Shatswell family, and are still owned by 
descendants of that line, Mr. Robert Stone and Colonel 
Shatswell. How much romance attaches to these ancient 
fireirons ! They were hammered out by some blacksmith 
of Old England, while Queen Elizabeth was hunting and 
dancing and coquetting as in her youth, but England had 
grown serious and Puritanical under the pressure of the 
great Puritan awakening. Spenser's Faerie Queen had 
delighted the Euglish-speaking world only six years be- 
fore, and three years only had elapsed since the first gleam 
of the great light that Shakespeare shed, presaged his 
coming glory. John Milton was not born until these 
andirons had done twelve years of humble service in some 
English kitchen, and they were blackened with the soot 
of thirty-two years when John Bunyan saw the light. 
Oliver Cromwell begau his grand career as humbly as 
any babe in 1599. The excellent John Winthrop, to 
whom our Commonwealth owes so much, was a boy of 
eight when these irons were used for the first time, and 
they had been used ten years when John Winthrop, jr., 
our patron, was born. The Plymouth settlement was far 
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in the future. No prophet had dreamed of this great 
Western empire. How the history of nations and of 
peoples has been wrought and fashioned since the English 
smith shaped these ancient irons ! 

And with the andirons came an old w box-iron," another 
heirloom of the Shatswells, which may be of equal age. 
Of later date and yet venerable with years, the Shatswell 
spinning wheel claims our regard. This was the maiden 
property of Hannah Bradstreet, of Rowley, the bride of 
Richard Shatswell in 1751. It is a tradition in the family 
that the north end of the preseut Shatswell mansion was 
built for the home of the young couple, and that when 
the frame was raised, the bride-to-be drove the first pin, 
and had a conspicuous place in the festivities incident to 
the " raising." 

When the Revolutionary war was impending, Richard 
Shatswell was under suspicion of being a Tory, as the 
story runs. His spirited wife rebelled in her turn against 
the patriotic prohibition of tea.. She loved her cup, and 
as she had laid in a plentiful supply while the forbidden 
commodity was still in the market, she continued to use 
it, while every other tea-table contented itself with some 
innocent substitute. The town officials waited upon her 
to remonstrate against her unpatriotic indulgence. She 
received them graciously and satisfied them that no trea- 
son lurked in her love of the obnoxious herb. A few 
months later her daughter appeared in meeting on a Sab- 
bath day in a new bonnet of exceptional elegance, which 
provoked another visit from the fathers of the town, but 
the mother convinced them -again that nothing savoring of 
toryism dwelt in the gay finery of the damsel. "Two 
years passed away," the family chronicler writes, "and the 
daughter Hannah had found a lover. It was the begin- 
ning of winter. The army had just gone into winter 
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quarters and the young suitor was daily expected home. 
Wishing to appear well in his eyes, the maiden had spun 
and woven with her own hands a new linen dress from 
flax raised upon the homestead ; and some ribbons long 
laid aside had been washed and ironed to trim it. The 
damsel appeared in it at church after her lover's arrival. 
Here was fresh cause of alarm and forthwith on Monday 
morning came the officious committee to protest against 
the extravagance. The old lady's spirit was now aroused. 
w Do you come here," was her well remembered reply, 
" do you come here to take me to task because my daugh- 
ter wore a gown she spun and wove with her own hands? 
Three times have you interfered with my family affairs, 
three times have you come to tell me that my husband 
would be turned out of his office. Now, mark me ! There 
is the door. As you came in you may go out. But if you 
ever cross my threshold again you shall find that calling 
Hannah Bradstreet a tory will not make her a coward." 

On this wheel, the tradition is* the maiden of 76 did 
her spinning and it continued to be indispensable to the 
housekeeping of later good dames until all spinning 
wheels rested from their labors and found their heaven of 
rest in the attics of the houses, wherein they had filled an 
honored place in earlier years. 

The quaint old sign of Corporal Foster, that hung many 
years before his hostelry on the old Boston Turnpike in 
Linebrook, is now our property by the kiud gift of Mr. 
Fred H. Plouff. In after years it became a gate at the 
entrance to Mr. Edward PloufFs, son-in-law of the Cor- 
poral. While serving this base purpose it was painted to 
match the dwelling, but swung in the wind and rain until 
the ancient lettering again appeared. Old and decrepit, 
bruised and battered, it came at last to our kindly haven, 
but now restored with loving fidelity to its original col- 
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oring, it has w renewed its youth like the eagle/ 9 and 

clearly as in the day when the Corporal's masterpiece was 

first displayed it declares the two-fold business of the 

smithy and hostelry in its quaint rhyme : 

14 1 shoe the horse, 
I shoe the ox, 
I carry the tools 
Within my box. 
I make the nails, 
I make the shoe 
And entertain 
Some strangers too." 

The restored punch bowl again suggests the good cheer 
of the tap-room, and the date, 1806, is warrant of its 
venerable age. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Roberts has presented us with two 
especially valuable relics. While working in his early 
manhood with his father, the late Thomas Roberts, a mas- 
ter builder, in erecting a business block in Boston on High 
street, near Summer, the house near by, occupied by 
Daniel Webster for years, w»s cleared of its contents 
preliminary to Mr. Webster's removal to Marsh Held. The 
major-domo requested Mr. Roberts to help him handle 
sundry large and heavy boxes and bundles, and to requite 
this service he pulled down an engraving of Webster from 
its place on the library wall and gave him, and handed him 
also an old portable desk with the remark, "You will do 
well, young man, if you travel as far as this desk has. Mr. 
Webster always took this with him in his chaise." Desk 
and engraving now adorn our room, and a third Webster 
relic was already in our hands, a fine linen towel, which 
was spun and woven by his mother in the New Hampshire 
home. 

A fine old chest with frame of English oak has been 
contributed by Mr. John Sherburne. 
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The old Denison Light Infantry flag has pleasant com- 
pany now in the flintlock musket and bayonet, cartridge 
box and belts, and cap with waving plume, worn by the 
late Asa Kinsman a half century ago, the gift of Gustavus 
Kinsman. 

The Treadwell's island shell heap has yielded other hu- 
man remains for our. prehistoric relics, including a skull, 
found in many fragments, which the skill of Dr. Stock- 
well has restored so far that we can see its general shape, 
and discover the mark of the two deadly blows which 
brought the relief of death, perhaps, to some long-tortured 
sufferer. 

Mr. Richard M. Saltoustall has contributed a sumptuous 
volume of Saltonstall Genealogy, and Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop has given repeated evidences of 'his regard in 
the gift of many valuable volumes. Miss Joanna Cald- 
well has deposited a very valuable collection of family 
documents. Many other articles have been deposited in 
our cure, and iu recognition of the kindness of the do- 
nors, I submit a list of names of all who have contributed 
to our success in this manner. 

The room has been open to the public every Saturday 
afternoon with two or three exceptions during the year. 
Many strangers found their way thither in the vacatiou 
months, and many of our townspeople, especially the 
children, have come to show their interest. A Visitors 9 
Book has been kept, and six hundred and eighty names 
have been recorded. Many have registered more than 
once, but others have made no entry, and this large num- 
ber is a fairly correct indication of the number of visitors 
since Dec. 13, 1896. 

The publications of the Society have been increased by a 
single pamphlet containing the addresses at the dedication 
of the Memorial Tablets and the annual reports. Another 
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of larger size will soon be placed in the hands of our 
members. It is a matter of regret that the limited funds 
of our Society prevent it from undertaking the work of 
publishing old records and valuable documents, as well as 
original contributions to our local history. 

The marking of historic spots is au inviting work, and 
one that should be accomplished as speedily as possible. 
A generous member of the Society has already signified 
his desire of erecting suitable markers on the site of the 
residence of John Winthrop and that of Ann Bradstreet, 
as soon as the localities shall be determined with reasonable 
probability. Denison's place of residence is easily iden- 
tified. Elder Paine deserves recognition for his munifi- 
cent gift of the first school house of which we know. 
Deputy Governor Symonds' Argil la farm house was a 
notable place in its day. Its site is accurately known and 
should be marked. A memorial, worthy of Rev. John 
Wise and the brave co-patriots of 1687, should find place 
among us. Their resistance to Governor Andros has given 
rise to the legend ou our town seal. The town owes them 
a larger debt of gratitude than can be discharged in this 
simple fashion. 

In line with this work, the preservation of old land- 
marks may be included. Many of the most interesting 
old houses have disappeared, and the death-knell of others 
may be sounded ere we are aware of any danger. Our 
town owes no small portion of its great and growing at- 
tractiveness to strangers to its venerable mansions. A 
cultivated young lady, from Detroit, Mich., came here 
during the summer in the course of an historical pilgrim- 
age to towns of historical renown, particularly to those 
with which her own ancestral history was interwoven. 
After seeing our places of interest, and the many old 
houses with lean-to roofs and great chimney-stacks, she 
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exclaimed, " I have just visited Plymouth and Concord 
and Lexington and other places, but I have nowhere found 
so many residences of venerable ago, and the beauty of 
the town charms me." 

Hezekiah Butter worth, the author of many books of 
travel, and romances founded on historic facts, spent a 
few hours in surveying our old landmarks, and as we sat 
on the top of our beautiful Town Hill, after looking at the 
ancient gravestones in the quiet yard, he gazed at the 
splendid landscape aud said with much earnestness, "I 
have been amid the mountains of our own land, and among 
the Alps and the Andes, I have lived years in Europe, I 
have seen more sublime views, but I know of no more 
varied aud beautiful quiet rural scenery than this." 

One of our old houses, the very oldest in all probabil- 
ity, is fast falling into complete decay, the old Whipple 
house, as I must call it, now owned by Mr. James W. 
Bond. In its day it was a grand mansion, and some of its 
rooms are inspiring to-day even in their ruin. Is it not 
worth our while as a Society to purchase it if it be possi- 
ble, and repair and restore it to some semblance of its old 
self ? It possesses rare interest as a specimen of the 
architecture of the later 17th century. Dr. Lyon, of 
Hartford, Conn., an expert admirer of olden architec- 
ture, has visited it again and again. The most careless 
sight-seer is impressed with its antiquity. It should be 
rescued from utter ruin for its own intrinsic value. 

But apart from this, our room will soon be too small for 
exhibition purposes. If space were available, it would 
be well used with exhibits of tools and machinery of an- 
tiquated pattern, with cumbrous articles of domestic fur- 
niture, and with many departments of our historical 
collection, in which a beginning should be made. This 
old house, with its hallowed memories, so broad and capa- 
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cious, would be an admirable home for our Society. It 
is a wooden edifice to be sure, but a large vault might be 
constructed for the most precious heirlooms. If some 
generous and broad-minded friend of the Society aud of 
the town were minded to erect for us a fire-proof building 
of brick or stone, that would be our ideal. But such a 
structure exists as yet only in our dreams. This old man- 
sion is not beyond our reach, and it has the fine attributes 
of age and size. Once housed within its venerable walls, 
with our collection of andirons, and all the appurtenances 
of the fire-place in their proper places, with kitchen and 
parlor and chamber supplied with proper furniture, with 
room for many collections, our Society would spring at 
once into conspicuous honor and usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. Frank Waters. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, DEO. 6, 1897. 

On the evening of December 7, 1896, the annual meeting 
of the Historical Society was held at the Society's room 
in the Odd Fellows Building. 

The President gave an interesting review of the work 
of the Society during the year, enumerating the many 
gifts which had been made, and closing with an eulogy on 
Mr. John Perkins who had died during the year. His 
remarks on Mr. Perkins were supplemented by Mr. Nourse, 
who moved that a committee be appointed to draft reso- 
lutions expressing our appreciation of Mr. Perkins as a 
man and a citizen. The committee appointed were J. W. 
Nourse, T. F. Waters and Joseph I. Horton, who reported 
the following resolution which was unanimously adopted 
by the Society: "The recent departure of our brother 
John Perkins has reminded the Ipswich Historical Society 
of the first loss in its membership, through death. 
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w As the name which he bore was the first name of a 
person written in our town records and has been associa- 
ted with the town in each generation from its beginning, 
so those virtues that are first in the making of good 
citizens, and that give efficiency to all forms of social 
organization, arc found continually illustrated in his life. 
Brother Perkins possessed, in a marked degree, self- 
control, loyalty, brotherly kindness and patriotism. 

" Therefore be it Resolved : That we will cherish the 
quality of citizenship of which he gave us so fine an ex- 
ample ; and, while we lament his departure, we will enter 
this minute upon our records in grateful memory of his 
too brief association with us." 

After listening to the reports of the Treasurer and 
Secretary (which were adopted), the Society proceeded to 
the election of officers for the ensuing year as follows : — 
President T. F. Waters, Vice Presidents Hon. Chas. A. 
Sayward and Hon, Frederick Willoomb, Treasurer Joseph 
I. Morton, Corresponding Secretary Milo H. Gates, 
Recording Secretary John H. Cogswell, Librarian Martin 
V. B. Perley. 

The Society has had duriug the past year five lectures : 
the first, by Hon. Robert S. Rautoul of Salem, was given 
in the Parish House January 22, on the " First Cotton 
Mill in America " which he claimed was situated iu North 
Beverly near the Old Baker Tavern, and the famous well 
from which Washington drank while on his triumphal 
tour through New England. It has been claimed that the 
First Cotton Mill in America was established by Samuel 
Slater in 1791, at Pawtucket, R. I. ; but Mr. Rantoul 
proved by clear and conclusive testimony that a year 
before Mr. Slater set foot in America, cloth and corduroy 
were manufactured at the Mill in North Beverly. Cotton 
at that time could not be obtained in this country but was 
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imported from Barbadoes, Surinam and Pernambuco. Mr. 
Rantoul gave a minute description of the Mill and ex- 
hibited a picture of the Mill and its surroundings. The 
building was destroyed by fire in October 1828. At the 
close of the address Mr. Rantoul was given a hearty vote 
of thanks, and the President supplemented the lecture by 
stating that Israel Thorndike, one of the owners of this 
primitive mill, married the daughter of Dr. Joseph Dana, 
for many years pastor of the South Church in this 
town. 

February 8th we again assembled in the Parish House 
to listen to an address from Geo. G. Russell of Salem, on 
Andersonville Prison. Mr. Russell enlisted at the age of 
sixteen and saw many years of fighting and hardship. He 
was taken prisoner May 6, 1864, and confined in Ander- 
sonville, and other rebel prisons. His description of the 
horrors of these " earthly hells " was most thrilling and he 
richly deserved the hearty vote of thanks which he re- 
ceived at the close of his lecture. 

A meeting was called to meet at the Historical rooms 
on April 12th to listen to a paper from Mr. M. V. B. 
Perley on the Linebrook Parish. An important meeting at 
the Town Hall, on that evening, kept many away from the 
meeting and so few were in attendance that it was thought 
best to postpone its delivery until some future time. Mr. 
Perley is a native of that portion of our town, and is 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject. And it is earnestly 
hoped that we may be permitted to listen to the paper 
during the present winter. 

June 8th, we met at the Parish House to listen to an 
address from Mrs. Mary Newbery Adams of Michigan, on 
"The place of Ipswich, in the development of our coun- 
try." Mrs. Adams is a descendant of one of our early 
settlers and is very much interested in our local history. 
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The last, and one of the l>est lectures the Society has 
yet enjoyed, was given by Rev. Temple Cutler of Glou- 
cester, November 22d, on " RuFus Choate." Mr. Cutler 
resided many years in Essex, which enabled him to gather 
from the lips of those well acquainted with Mr. Choate 
very many things which have novor been given to the public 
concerning him, and which made the lecture intensely 
interesting to an Ipswich audience. He spoke of his love 
of nature, his attachment to his native town, and especially 
to the lonely island where he was bora. The lecture was 
both entertaining and instructive, and we only regret that 
it could not have been heard by many more of our people. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

Ipswich, Mass., Dec. 6, 1897. 
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By amount paid J. W. Goodhue 100 
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By amount paid for Incidentals 7 20 
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Total ------ $157 07 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseph I. Horton, Treasurer. 
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Mrs. Jam S8 Alfrsy, slippers of 
Lady Mumsey. 

Cbas. Applbton, Hamilton, two 
broadsides. 

D. F. Applbton, ancient Peti- 
tion, 1658, books and manu- 
scripts, hour glass, snn dial, 
flax wheel, photograph, win- 
nowing fan. 

Frank R. Applbton, map of 
Ipswich, pictures of Ipswich, 
England. 

W. 8umner Applbton, 4< Ancestry 
of Priscilla Baker." 

Willis L. Augur, Harrison 
badge, 1840. 

Jambs Avbrill, Salem, specta- 
cles, book, coin. 

John Bakbr. ancient spoon. 

Samuel N. Bakbr, arm rest and 
baluster rail from old meeting 
house of 1st Parish, shoe 
buckles, papers. 

Mrs. Calvin Bachblder, Major 
Woodbury's cobbling pincers. 

Mits. Eliz. II. Bakbr, loan, round 
trunk, ancient plates. 

John E. Blakbmorb, business 
card of Paul Revere. 

Jambs W. Bond, newspapers. 

Mrs. J. W. Bond, military cap, 
worn by Abraham Lord. 

Warren Boynton, spinning 
wheel, reels, lamp, candle- 
sticks. 



John A. Blakb, Dr. Manning's 
tooth puller. 

Mrs. B. K. Brown, chair, swift, 
broadside. 

Mrs. Chas. W. Brown, piece of 
old elm. 

John B. Brown, loan, tea caddy, 
old account book. 

Allen W. Brown, fliut lock 
musket; canteen. 

Frank Burn ham, loan, cup from 
Benedict Arnold house. 

Gborgb Caldwell, panel pic- 
ture, Great Neck. 

Joanna Caldwell, embroidered 
pocket, busk, knitting sheath, 
sickle, china, lamp, gridiron, 
Caldwell deeds. 

MaryT. Caldwell, Roslindale, 
fire bucket, S. E. Strong, No. 2. 

Sarah Caldwell, pew door, 
spectacles, book. 

Mary L. Chapman, Salem, ser- 
mons, book. 

Philip E. Clarke, almanacs, au- 
clent deeds, flax, linen thread. 

Thomas Condon, notices of 
memorial services, fractional 
currency. 

Edwa ud Constant, Victoria Ju- 
bilee medal. 

Caroline L. Con ant, two plates. 

Sherman Cook, watch chain. 

Fred O. Cross, family mortar and 
pestle. 
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JSdwin.H. Damon, lock from Har- 
ry Main house. 

Mks. Edwin H. Damon, embroi- 
dery. 

Lyman H. Daniels, picture of 
ship Boston. 

Frank R. Daniels, loan, Indian 
implements. 

Mrs. 8usan B. Dickinson, Indian 
implements, pewter platter, 
canister; loan, antique chair. 

Mrs. Eliza Dodos, hymn book, 
confederate money, candle 
sticks, old Italian paintings. 

Mrs. Harry K. Dodge, attach- 
ment, 1721. 

Arthur W. Dow, loan, file of 
Ipswich register and other pa- 
pert*. 

Geo. F. Duroin, souvenir album, 
75th anniversary of Methodist 
Church. 

H. L< Ellsworth, loan, 50-cent 
fractional currency, copper 
cents. 

Hamdbn Fall, loan, M88. ser- 
mons of Rev. Samuel Cobbett. 

Nath. R. Fariay, spontoon, 
Denison Light Infantry. 

Bbn j. Fbwkrs, old papers, docu- 
ments. 

Angelina A. Foster, wooden 
plate, books. 

Almira P. Foster, cradle, flax- 
comb, tin baker, tin kitchen. 

A. 8. Oakland, watchman's hook, 
powder horn, fractional cur- 
rency, newspaper. 

Mrs. Eliz. K. Gray, loan, diplo- 
ma Ipswich female seminary. 

Abby C. Qiddings, colored map, 
comb. 

Mrs. John Gilbert, book. 



8AMUBL J. GOODHUE, fowling 

piece, 1777, Ipswich Custom 
House seal, spoon, spectacles, 
documents. 

John J. Gould, loan, showshoes. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Gkrrn, Are irons, 
china, chest of drawers, sam- 
pler, chair, shovel, trunk. 

Mrs. Samuel Grrbn, town and 
school reports. 

John 8. Glover, piece of old 
spoon, brick for hearth. 

Joshua B. Grant, newspapers. 

James Gristing, continental 
money. 

F. 8. Hammond, Oneida, N. Y., 
almanac, sermons, " Sentences 
of wise men for them that first 
enter to the Latin tongue." 

George Harris, chair, book, 
1687-88. 

Mrs. Fred Hart, plate, owned by 
Mrs. Eben Lord, 1788-1870, old 
deeds. 

George Haskell, Esq., two 
copies Autobiography. 

George Haskell, jr., old bit and 
stock, pamphlets. 

Mrs. Susan Hobres, coffee mill, 
skillet of last century. 

Sarah Holmes, piece of au an- 
cient quilt; loan, epaulet and 
sash of Captain Holmes, can- 
dle-mould, brass candlesticks. 

Wm. A. Howe, loan, works of 
Win. Robertson, 8 vols., Lon- 
don, 17V1. 

Chas. Jbwett, chairs, cheese 
crumbier. 

Chas. 8. Jewbtt, jng of old pat- 
tern. 

Clarence A. Jeweit, knife and 
fork ; baud made book, loan. 
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Missus Jewett, plate, Dr. Man- 
ning's pestle and mortar, wall 
paper, reports, etc. 

Aauon Kinsman, sabre and pistol, 
part of equipment worn by him 
as a member of the Ipswich 
troop in escorting Oen. Lafay- 
ette into Ipswich, 1824 ; porrin- 
ger. 

Bktiiiaii Kinsman, loan, flax 
wheel, foot-stove, documents. 

Gustavus Kinsman, flint lock 
mnsket and bayonet, cartridge 
box, belts, cap and plnme worn 
by Asa Kinsman as a member of 
Denlson Light Infantry, pewter 
plate and mug, tinderbox, lamp, 
printed documents. 

William F. Kinsman, loan, 
"John Manning his book, 
1762." 

Robt. S. Kimball, campaign 
medal. 

Susan Kimball, loan, lace pillow, 
sampler, diploma, piece of cur- 
tain from old South Church. 

Perlby B. Lakeman, loan, pow- 
der horn, knapsack. 

Mrs. Pbrlky B. Lakeman, book 
of pressed flowers. 

George A. Lord, loan, ancient 
family bible. 

Frank H. Lord, loan, records of 
Denlwon Light Infantry, old 
documents. 

Lucy S. Lord, picture, Abraham 
Ilammett. 

James F. Mann, two chairs, 

lampstand. 
Manning School, cannon ball, 

lock of Ipswich jail, Indian 

implements, etc. 



John W. Mansfield, oil portrait 
of John Winthrop, jr., New 
Testament from Castle Thun- 
der, Richmond, Va. 

Jo8efh Marshall, flint lock gun 
and sword. 

Mrs. Jos. Marshall, loan, Brit- 
annia tea-pot. 

Jas. Applbton Morgan, New 
York, autograph copy of "I 
love to think of old Ipswich 
town." 

Wm. J. Murray, Essex, book, 
"200th Anniversary of Essex 
Church." 

Mktiiukn Hist. Soo., publica- 
tions. 

Benjamin Newman, Indian imple- 
ments, Continental money. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Noyes, lace 
made In Ipswich lace factory, 
baby-shirt of Jonathan Rich- 
ards 1799 ; loan, pitcher, minute- 
glass. 

Henry L. Ordway, shot mould. 

Mrs. Hannah Parsons, Revolu- 
tionary canteen. 

Mrs. Mary S. C. Feabody, pho- 
tograph, Rev. D. T. Kimball. 

I. E. B. Perkins, post-office 
boxes of Stephen Coburn. 

John Perkins, pewter plates and 
platters, Are bucket, continen- 
tal money, Indian implements, 
list Capt. Dodge's company. 

M. V. B. Perlby, almanacs and di- 
rectories. 

Augustine H. Plouff, warming 
pan. 

Mrs. Edward Plouff, picture, 
Geo. Whitefield, drinking jug. 
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Fred. II. Pix>uff, lamp, with 
bull's eye, tavern sign of Cor- 
poral Foster 1806. 

Cha8. B. Rick, D. D., autograph 
of Whittler. 

Jas. E. Richardson, loan, Indian 
implements, price-list, 1777, 
fractional currency, picture, 
Rowley Common 1889. 

John Rodents, blue glasses. 

Thos. Edward Roberts, writing 
desk used by Daniel Webster, 
and engraving of Webster from 
his library. 4 

Timotiiv Ross, copies of Ipswich 
Clarion. 

Jacob C. Sapfokd, Indian imple- 
ments. 

Mrs. HxNRy Saltonstall, Bos- 
ton, water color, old Whipple 
houRe, often called the Salton- 
stall house. 

Rich. M. Saltonstall, Boston, 
11 Sir Richard Saltonstall of 
New England, Ancestry and De- 
scendants." 

Anou8 L. Savory, jar, ploughed 
up in N. R Underbill's land, 
wood from witch-house, so 
called, in Salem. 

Charles A. Sayward, Esq., 
pistol holster used in Ipswich 
Troop, lock of old post-office. 

George A. Schofield, newspa- 
pers, pamphlets. 

John T. Sherburn, old family 
chest, state bank bill. 

Col. Nath. Siiatswkll, hi 8 com- 
mission as colonel In Civil War, 
old documents, ancient spit. 

Edward A. Smith, Salem, fac- 
simile Trumbull's Battle of 
Bunker Hill. 



Eunice K. Smith, hand screen, 
cheese tongs, Dr. Dana's china 
and certificate of membership in 
Bunker Hill Mon. Assoc, 
mourning badge, pamphlet. 

Miss Lucy Smith, confederate 
bill. 

John G. Sperling, picture, Rus- 
sian scene. 

Robert Stone, loan, Shatsweli 

andirons, date J J, spinning 

wheel, 1751, box iron. 

Edward Sullivan, button. 

John E. Tknnry, loan, Spring- 
field rifle, and canteen carried 
by him in the Civil War, brush 
and primer. 

Mrs. John E. Tennky, loan, 
towel, spun and woven by the 
mother of Daniel Webster. 

Mrs. Susan L. Thomas, piece of 
ancient embroidery. 

Hon. Roiit. U. Tkwksdury, 
Mcthucn, pamphlet " The Mer- 
rimack Valley. 

Francis II. Wade, wool-cards, 
Col. Nath. Wade's Revolution- 
ary orderly books, Col. Wade's 
Are bucket, ancient pocket- 
books. 

Misses Wait, flag of Dcnison 
Light Infantry. 

Mrs. Carkib L. Wakner, loan, 
proclamation 1779, Commercial 
Advertiser. 

T. Frank Waters, loan, Wash- 
ington pitcher, exhibit from 
shell-heap in Tread well's Island, 
roofing tile, glass from old 
Burnham house. 

Chas. H. Wells, school readers. 

Mrs. Ciia8. H. Wells, Indian 
relics. 
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Mrs. Luorktia Wiiipplk, loan, 
glass-mug of Dr. Manning. 

Habrt II. Wildrs, loan, Ham- 
mett trunk. 

Fred. A. Willoomb, canteen, 
Denison Light Infantry, stand- 
ing stool, owned by Wm. Oakes, 
calendars, autographs of Jas. 
G. Blaine and Senator Foraker. 

Mrs. W. P. Willktt, Orange, N. 
J., plate owned by Mrs. Julia 
P. Willett, Memoir of Mrs. 
Abigail Waters, picture, fres- 
coes in Sistine Chapel. 



Josxra R. Wilson, cheese press 
chair, Dutch oven. 

Robert C.Winturop Jr., Boston, 
autograph letter, John Win- 
throp Jr., July 80, 1684, in- 
ventory of Winthrop's house- 
hold goods, ' 'Evidences of Win- 
throp of Groton," "Life and 
letters of John Winthrop,'* 
44 Speeches and Addresses, R. C. 
Winthrop," "Memoir of R. C. 
Winthrop," " Washington, Bow- 
doin and Franklin." 



BY-LAWS. 



i. 

This Society shall be called the Ipswich Historical 
Society, 

ii. 

The objects of the Society are to investigate, record and 
perpetuate the history of the town of Ipswich, and to col- 
lect, hold and preserve documents, books, relics and all 
other matter illustrating its history, or that of individuals 
or families identified with it. 

in. 

The Society shall be composed of resident, honorary 
and life members; and all the members shall have the 
right to attend all meetings, and to enjoy full use of the 
historical collections of the Society, subject to the ordinary 
regulations, but the management and disposal of the So- 
ciety's affairs and property, and the right to vote shall 
belong only to resident and life members. 

IV. 

All members shall be nominated by the Directors and 
shall be elected by ballot at any regular meeting by a 
majority of the votes cast. 

v. 

Any member of kindred societies, and any person, who 
has especial interest in the objects of the Society, or who 
has rendered it valuable service, is eligible for honorary 
membership. 

Every person elected an honorary member shall become 
such by signifying acceptance to the Recording Secretary, 
in writing. 

VI. 

Any donor to the funds of the Society to the amount 
of twenty-five dollars may be elected a life member, and 
shall be exempt from the payment of the annual fee. 
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VII. 



Every resident member shall pay an annual fee of two 
dollars, which shall bo due on the first of December, and 
failure to pay this fee for two years shall forfeit member- 
ship unless the Directors shall direct otherwise. 

VIII. 

An annual meeting for the election of officers shall be 
held on the first Monday of December and regular meet- 
ing on the first Monday of February, May and October. 
Special meetings may be held on the call of the Directors. 
Due notice of all meetings shall be given by the Record- 
ing Secretary. 

IX. 

The officers of the Society shall be a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Recording Secretary, a 
corresponding Secretary and a Librarian, and thoy shall 
form collectively a Board of Directors. These officers 
shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, and their 
term of office shall be for one year from the date of that 
meeting, and until their successors are elected. Vacan- 
cies in the Board of Directors shall be filled for the re- 
mainder of the year by the remaining Directors. 

The duties of all these officers shall be those usually 
belonging to offices they hold. 

x. 

The Directors shall determine the use to be made of 
the income and funds of the Society, shall endeavor to 
promote the especial objects of the Society in such ways 
as may seem most appropriate, shall appoint such com- 
mittees as may seem expedient, and shall have the charge 
and custody of all the property and collections of the 
Society. 

XI. 

These by-laws may be amended at any regular meeting 
or the annual meeting, on recommendation of the Direc- 
tors, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present, 
provided that due notice has been given of the proposed 
change at a previous meeting. -> -7 / / 
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